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QUO. VADIMUS? 


By Cart G. WonnBERGER 


Mr. Wonnberger is a member of the faculty of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


HE chrome splendor of new public schools 

everywhere has brought near panic to the 

hearts of independent school headmasters. 
Only a few non-public institutions can hope to match 
the shiny glory of spic-span gymnasiums, smart 
glass-bricked classrooms, or wide sunny shops with 
their sleek grey power tools. Now more than ever 
the question, “Shall we send our child to private 
school?” needs to be answered with something positive 
rather than platitudinous. 


In the first place consider money. What with 
high taxes and higher living costs, few families 
nowadays can manage private education without 
sacrifice. And if the family situation is such that 
our particular child can be counted on to move from 
pre-adolescence to adolescence to young adulthood 
with no hitches, solid American tradition supports 
the notion that home is the best of all places in which 
to grow up. So boarding school, at any rate, is out! 
Nostalgia pictures the American family with Mother, 
Father, the older children, and an assortment of 
miscellaneous and somewhat dependent relatives all 
gathered around the hearthfire, imparting to the 
young by precept and example lessons in how to live, 
adding often a modicum of advice on specific phases 
of subject matter in which all are, of course, expert. 
For formal schooling witness the happy children 
trotting off to the little red school-house, ruled over 
tyranically by a crochety but kindly Mr. Chips, all- 
wise, benevolent in his autocracy, and quite naturally 
the bosom pal and father-confessor of every adult 
within twenty miles. 

Sadly enough the picture is not valid now. The 
American household is not homogeneous — the motor 
car has taken care of that — and the telephone and a 
thousand and one gadgets which we must not dis- 
credit. Father drops in on the family between busi- 
ness and golf, or on his way to a banquet or a fishing 
trip. Mother, bless her, is entirely wound up in the 
Community Improvement Council, and a myriad of 
charitable societies and social or quasi-social ‘“do- 
good” organizations; that is, if she hasn’t an establish- 
ed career of her own. As for the older children, they 
always seem to be off somewhere or just about to go; 
and the impecunious relatives prefer, if they can 
scrape together the wherewithal, to lodge down-town 
in the independence of an apartment. Junior comes 
and goes, often with a minimum of contact with older 
relatives who may not know what he is studying, how 
long he works, who his teacher is, what she looks like, 


how Junior is doing, or even how or with whom he 
spends his free time. Radio, television, and the 
movies have cut barbarously into Junior’s study 
time, even though in some households there are rules 
about such things, which, if the adults were around 
more and happened to think about the matter, might 
even be enforced. The little red school-house is now 
the big combined central school-house, not a whit 
less polished or efficient or complete than the big 
city school-house — and just as impersonal too. 


II 


So there may be reason, after all, to invest in an 
education for Junior. The question is, and I put it 
frankly, “Will the independent school do better by 
Junior than the big impersonal school, or will Junior 
merely be getting his frustrations in a more expensive 
way?” To come to the point: Are we realizing our 
potential, and what is that potential anyway? Well, 
first of all, it would seem the function of any inde- 
pendent school to develop to the fullest the personality 
and the individuality of every student it accepts; it 
must submerge nobody, no matter what the cost in 
time or labor. And it must try, if there is a way under 
heaven, to stimulate in every student an interest in 
learning, and to instil in every student the joy of self- 
expression and creativeness, no matter how trivial the 
outcome may seem in objective terms. I would say 
that we must start with a wholesome respect for each 
child’s personality, for education is never just a 
stuffing process in which we cram into each child a 
certified quantity of knowledge. Facts in and of 
themselves amount to very little, and if mass edu- 
cation specializes in the dissemination of fact, it is 
only because that is all mass education can really do; 
we can do far more. 


In fact it is our bounden duty to resist certain 
tendencies in mass education, such as the social- 
science-centered philosophy that tells us the individual 
must be ignored for the good of the social order. We 
all wish the social order well; we are for it, as we are 
for good health and clean finger nails, and most cer- 
tainly we must teach every individual his debt to the 
corporate social group; but his responsibility stops 
short of submerging himself in the mass. We must 
be concerned rather with developing in each individual 
his maximum potentiality so that he can provide the 
best of all possible service to his society, and of his 
own free will. As I understand it, that is the American 
system. 
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A good school gets its students to think and act 
creatively. Man doing, whether in the laboratory or 
the quiet of his study, on the stage building sets or 
creating a role, in the classroom solving an equation 
or on the athletic field meeting specific situation with 
effective action, that is to be our goal. What is done 
is far less important than the awakening that comes 
to the individual when he finds he actually can do 
something. One instance: Several years ago in an 
advanced Senior class one of my students displayed 
an aversion to the poet E. E. Cummings. As a joke 
and with no nod from me, his fifteen classmates 
showed up in class next day with burlesques on 
Cummings. They read them aloud and we laughed. 
But the experience of writing verse without direction 
or compulsion or even a grade, just for fun, started 
something in one lad who, it happened, was head 
prefect, captain of both the wrestling and track 
teams, and top scholar. So the next day this boy 
wrote a second poem and asked to read it in class. 
It was ordinary enough, better than some student 
poems, poorer than many. However, on the third 
day a somewhat better poem made its appearance, 
and as time went on, with a new poem composed 
almost daily, the quality of the writing improved 
markedly. Then other boys caught the fever, and 
soon I found on my desk nearly every morning a 
batch of from eight to ten poems, a perfect rash of 
student poetry. One boy subsequently sold three of 
his efforts to national magazines; five poems won 
prizes in a state writing contest, two won national 
mention. All this was unassigned and ungraded but 
hardly unwelcome. I wish I could say that all my 
classes are motivated so easily; I cannot! 


Ill 

But the motivation of student effort is in reality 
a large part of our job, something that the private 
school should do exceptionally well. We certainly do 
not need such clubs as fear, the threat of loss of 
eligibility, rewards of extra vacation, and the like to 
accomplish our ends. I remember when I first 
started to teach; an older colleague told me that the 
“typical American boy” was always out to get by 
with as little work as he could possibly do, and that 
teaching was a kind of duel between the teacher and 
the student, the teacher trying to exact labor, the 
student trying, at all costs, to avoid work. Thank 
heaven I never believed this, and nothing I have 
observed since convinces me that it is true. If the 
teacher can create in a student the pardonable pride 
of accomplishment he may end by having to restrain 
him rather than prod him. At least this is my 
experience, and it doesn’t seem to matter where first 
accomplishment starts, so long as it is genuine and 
motivated by real zeal. It will spread out in wider 





and wider arcs, encompassing eventually areas far 
from the original spot of accomplishment. The young 
wrestler and track captain went on to major in 
chemistry, not poetry, but he still works with max- 
imum enthusiasm when he is creating something. 


A strong impediment to genuine progress is our 
evaluative system. American educators have devel- 
oped a curiously unique passion for statistical data, 
much of which, we suspect, exists for its own sake. 
The IBM machine has in some quarters become a 
major deity. We seem helpless at the moment to 
break the spell of the percentile, the unit, the median, 
rank-in-class, and the whole mechanical nightmare 
that bedevils education. The best we can do is to try 
to teach in spite of it. In my own classes I give few 
grades; when I can avoid them I give no grades at 
all, and I make it a rule never to discuss grades with 
anyone, especially parents. I do write long analyses 
on papers I read; my students say I frequently write 
replies to them longer than their themes. I don’t 
deny it. I am ready also, almost without invitation, 
to furnish a long written report on the work of any of 
my students. When I have a paper conference I side- 
step the grade and concentrate on the paper. I try 
to make all my remarks honest and helpful. I flatter 
where flattery will help, but I can be very blunt. The 
grades which my office requires me to hand in rarely 
surprise, and I am convinced that most of my students 
think more of accomplishment than of its symbols. It 
is very easy, however, to get lost in the symbols, and 
I shudder to think of how many statistics lie buried in 
school files meaning nothing to anyone. 


The private school, indeed, needs no elaborate 
paraphernalia for reporting or recording; that is all 
part of mass education. We take far too many of the 
liabilities of the large public high school and confuse 
them with the essentials of education. Nothing 
amazes me more than to hear of an independent 
school teacher with a scant dozen or two of students 
employing “class average” for grading. Even the 
most avid statistician will agree that a “normal 
curve” begins to operate in a group of between two 
to four thousand, and has little real validity under 
seven thousand cases. But it is this senseless aping 
of the worst features of mass education which might 
imperil the future of the independent school, because 
we must offer something better than the mass edu- 
cation can manage, and that something is highly 
personal in its nature. I could go on and mention 
the use of the work book in languages and English; 
it is an inept invention full of stilted, lifeless patterns, 
and enormously cold — about as far from the realities 
of human expression as anything could be, and useful 
only in very large classes for busy work. Its use in an 
independent school is intolerable. 
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IV 

To sum up, I should say that the greatest satis- 
faction in any life would be to know that the thing 
one most wanted to do was the thing one had to do. 
I should think that if we make our students really 
want what we want them to want we are rather good 
teachers and our future is assured. I started to 
write, “Fusing fun and work is the primary function 
of the independent school.” But I know that if I 
wrote that somebody would think I meant that the 
independent school should be a playground or a 
country club where we must avoid the strenuous or 
the arduous at all costs. I don’t mean that at all. 
Requirements for merely living in today’s world are 
grimmer and more exacting than ever, and I can 
assure you I believe in hard work. But what I am 
driving at is this: Unless the student gives to study 
the spirit and interest and devotion and sacrifice and 
love and vast investment of time and energy that an 
athlete gives to his games, we have failed and the 
school has failed with us. It is right for a boy of 
seventeen to believe that winning today’s football 
game is world shaking, even though we know that in 
a year he will have forgotten the score. Somewhere 
in all young nature there is this passion to succeed, 
and it is our job to see that some of this passionate 
enthusiasm is transferred to an area where accom- 
plishment will be measured in terms not of a day or 
a year, but of a life-time. That is where the inde- 
pendent school comes in! 


And let no one interpret this as a plea for a specific 
curriculum. I do not pretend to know what makes a 
man “educated,” though I suspect that what we often 
call the “liberal arts,” provided they are kept really 
liberal and open up opportunities for the exercising 
of creative expression, may have something to do 
with it. My doctor, a revered research bio-chemist, 
knows far more Chaucer than I shall ever know, and 
finds time, somehow, for poetry, music, the drama, 
and art. The best choral director I know practices 
his profession, pediatrics, on the side. I don’t suppose 
that my young wrestler friend, now a chemist, will 
ever regret his brush with poetry, and I could give 
you literallly dozens of examples of persons who 
started on their way toward a genuinely liberal 
education through an interest in dramatics. It is in 
the independent school, with its staff of enthusiasts 
and its chance for every student, that liberal edu- 
cation, starting anywhere and moving outward in 
concentric circles, can flourish. 

Of course we are assuming a staff of superior 
teachers. I have seen some of the very best teaching 
in independent schools and some of the very worst. 
Space will not permit an elaboration on this point, 
but with the salary structure in public schools im- 


proving, the independent school must shortly look to 
its recruitment program. To say that recruitment 
policy is at present haphazard is understating the 
case; it is, in large measure, non-existent. In the 
days when the salary advantage was pronounced, the 
independent schools simply recruited the best people 
and let them worry their way toward competency. 
With the teacher supply low and many other agencies 
in competition for the few teachers there are, it is 
conceivable that independent schools may have to 
reconsider the entire problem of how to train compe- 
tent staff members. 


The public schools have certain areas of accom- 
plishment in which we cannot compete; let’s admit it. 
We have no billions to invest in plants, but we can 
keep our buildings clean and attractive and fill them 
with enthusiastic and enlightened teachers. We can- 
not duplicate the hippodrome athletic spectacles, but 
we can stress intra-mural games, which are just as 
keenly fought and just as satisfactory from every 
angle as inter-school contests; what is more they can 
be made to touch the lives of every student. We can 
get to know our students; we can learn to respect the 
individuality of each one of them and stimulate each 
to some kind of initial accomplishment from which 
we can hope for increasing success. We can employ 
a more elastic program than can a large public school, 
and more intimate and valid evaluation systems, 
avoiding the evils to which mass education is subject 
by its very size. But above all else we must study 
our situation day by day and supply always those 
things essential in the development of the individual 
which can be made uniquely ours. We can, that is, 
if we intend to survive! 








QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER TRAINING 

Member schools that returned the questionnaire on 
Teacher Training are warmly thanked for their coop- 
eration. A report of this study will appear in the 
November issue of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoOL BULLETIN. 


























SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 

During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (Bluehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 

in July, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 
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LET US SHARPEN THEIR WITS 


By Exuizasetu Meics Erp.itz 


Miss Eidlitz teaches English at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


n clocking an athlete by stopwatch, in developing 
I a roll of film by time and temperature, in steaming 

the carrots by pressure cooker, we rely on pre- 
cision instruments. And in more vital situations, the 
laboratory technician respects his microscope lens, 
the jet pilot his control panel, the doctor his ther- 
mometer, for in each case a life may depend upon the 
accuracy of his instrument and the precision of his 
reading. But is the implication that precision is an 
integral element of all human endeavor valid? Do we 
teachers convince our students that, because it is a 
mode of thought, precision midwifes all our greatest 
achievement? 


The odds are very much against us. In daily life 
students are bombarded by bigger-than-life-size bill- 
boards, oversimplified eyecatchers whose unsupported 
claims and superlatives lack both the dignity and 
validity of factual reports. They compensate for 
quality with quantity. The student who wrestles 
with the language of a Shakespearian love sonnet 
finds the emotional persuasion of the blatant de- 
clarative song of June-Moon rhymes (between which 
a nostalgic lover wishes “she would love me “ke I 
do”) easily memorizable, deeply poetic, truly lyrical. 
And if the hit ballad does not ungrammatically woo 
him aurally, the television and movie screens bombard 
him with visual humor where sharply whittled dia- 
logue and well-turned innuendo have gone the way of 
all wit, leaving the field to the pie thrower and the 
rubber-faced comedian. 


The twentieth century more than the atomic age, 
more than the machine age is the era of synthetic 
whipped cream, artificial leather, frozen juices, and 
ninety-day guarantees. Perhaps our machines have 
built “better mousetraps,” but this incomplete com- 
parison reveals neither what they have surpassed nor 
at what expense they have surpassed it. In many 
cases we have function without form, saturated colors 
unrelieved by shading, hammers rather than screw- 
drivers. And consequently this generation likes its 
music loud, its clothes flashy, its transportation fast. 
By the same token, it likes its thinking in terms of 
black and white; preferably done for them. The 
headlines tell enough, and the rest is made clear by 
pictures. On this basis who can think precisely? 
Whose supposed “‘exercising of sharply defined powers 
of judgment, exact reflection for the purpose of 
reaching a conclusion” can do more than masquerade 
as unequivocal reason? 


Not only do the students fail to think in any but 
primary colors, but their minds’ eyes are exposed to so 
few intermediate shades that they fail to see any need 
for them. If cars whose joints are not carefully fitted 
on the assembly line still can hit eighty-five on the 
open road, what does it matter if they rattle and 
wobble? When miracles of steel and bolts thrust 
their chins into a skyscraper heaven, why should 
anyone bother with an asymmetrical, oriental, ‘“‘primi- 
tive,” wooden building which has no nails? To tell a 
child with such a frame of reference that modern 
Western architectural practice is gradually developing 
many effects known to the Japanese since the eighth 
century is to make a remark that will be received as 
an example of meaningless academic politesse. 


II 


As teachers our choice is two-fold. We can sit 
like Miniver Cheevys, shake our heads over what the 
modern generation is coming to, echo the truisms 
about the hands into which we give this scarred 
world, and wish for the days of shining armor and 
belles-lettres. Or, by realizing that the modern 
generation is not coming to anything that it has not 
already arrived at, we can face the fact that our job 
is not only to teach them to think precisely but also 
to instill in them a genuine respect and admiration 
for precision work. We must somehow make them 
realize that we are neither hair-splitters nor pedants 
when we correct their grammar and rhetoric. Like 
Alice beyond the Looking Glass, they must learn to 
see the difference between “I mean what I say” and 
“IT say what I mean.” 


But turning from theory to practice, how are we 
to show students that the good idea will not remain 
long on the streets of comprehension if it runs out in 
verbal nudity or staggers on the crutches of feeble 
rhetoric? How are we to meet the problems intrinsic 
to theme content that is well-selected, potentially 
sound, but faultily reasoned? How do we point out 
that one writes, not so that he may only be under- 
stood, but so that he cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood? 

In solving the problems created by well-planned, 
faultily executed themes, we should first consider two 
areas of difficulty: cloudy reasoning (as distinct from 
organization) and insufficient control over the tools of 
rhetoric — grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, dic- 
tion, and the like. By stressing disciplined instruction 
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in semantics and writing skills, we might well provide 
antidotes to the cup of mental poison, from whose 
sloppy saucer our students have sipped. 


At luncheons of successful executives, businessmen 
can be heard describing political candidates as 
“lousy.” In newspaper offices there are set head- 
lines that call Russians “Reds.” In drugstores the 
youthful romanticist parcels out her weekly allowance 
for a cold cream, because a photographically clear 
skin (supplemented by the explanation that she’s 
lovely and she’s engaged and she used THAT cold 
cream) appeared in a magazine. In the same maga- 
zine, an advertisement for the restaurant with “‘the 
best steaks in town” lured food lovers to sample the 
fabled filet mignon. 


Do the businessmen mean that the politicians are 
crawling with lice? Or have they drawn the term 
from an emotional grabbag because the strength of 
the connotation will offset the lack of precision? 
Similarly, will not the empty label, “Reds”, (what if 
we called them ‘“Greens’?) cause the reader to 
“snarl”? By the same token, the faulty implication 
that the regular use of a cold cream is a passport to 
the altar and the unsupported claim that best is best 
because it is best are snares for the consumer. Such 
material, however, is a gold mine for the teacher, 
who, making use of avialable resources, can encourage 
students to evaluate such muddy thinking and par- 
ticularly to challenge the false sacrosanctity of the 
printed word. 


Ill 


S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and 
Action proves invaluable to the teacher who wishes 
to go back to the roots of language use: the report, 
which whether false or true, is verifiable; the inference, 
a statement about the unknown made on the basis of 
the known; the judgment, an expression of personal 
feeling, valuable only if supported; the “snarl” and 
its companion piece the “purr” word, which are 
linguistic maps unrelated to the territory symbolized 
and “loaded” or “slanted” to bias the audience to 
either extreme. A practical and ready understanding 
of these principles is afforded the student who is asked 
to collect and document examples of each type of 
communication to be found in contemporary media. 
With such groundwork laid, students are ready to 
read and write because they then approach the pro- 
blems of communication thoughtfully at least. They 
will see that to say “This book is stinky” approxi- 
mates critical zero unless an appropriate predicate 
adjective be substituted for the illogical ‘‘snarl” word, 
and unless the unsupported judgment be buttressed 


1. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. 
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by tempered statements of reason and fact. They 
will be quicker to see faulty inferences and illogical 
or implied claims. If demonstrated visually and 
handled opportunistically, semantics can be in- 
corporated in a tenth-grade syllabus as a worthwhile 
catalyst for accuracy. If a student’s basic thinking 
is sound, if he can respect language as the most com- 
plicated of symbolic processes, he is then fortified for 
precise self-expression. 


Now one begins to understand the reasoning of 
the student who claims that it is easier to write poetry 
than prose. His imagination can bridge the gap 
between one abstraction and another when both 
abstractions are adorned by romantic modifiers 
plucked from Roget’s Thesaurus. The resultant 
creation is necessarily overpowering one way or the 
other. His prose, if he thus equates vagueness with 
subtlety, will be no more lucid than the cacophony of 
the first-year piano student beginning a difficult 
concerto and for the same reason: skilled execution 
depends on a working knowledge of the grammatical 
and rhetorical scale. Unless the literary compositions 
are always to be one-finger exercises in C Major, it is 
necessary to learn rhetorical harmony and modulation. 
Without knowing the precision of grammar, even the 
articulate creative thinker will write sloppily, will, in 
the words of a colleague, turn in “‘another ‘A’ paper 
with a dirty face.” 


IV 


Then why does grammar rank a close third to 
tapioca and cod-liver oil on the juvenile hate-list? 
Why do the older, more resigned students feel it 
ironic that the sun should shine on grammar days? 
Because like all meaningless propositions, the facts 
that “John hit the ball” and that “ball” is a direct 
object seem unrelated to their own lives. But gram- 
mar and rhetoric, if taught functionally and presented 
creatively, will not be a boredom-coated drill. The 
student who sees that subordination of ideas depends 
upon subordination of clauses and phrases will have 
ample motive to learn basic precision skills as he 
needs them. And, obviously, the more of them he 
learns, the more he will require. Periodic tests com- 
prised solely of errors culled from student papers will 
set a responsive mood, establish a need, provide a 
self-evident answer for the next grammar-groaner: 
“When you stop making such mistakes, we won’t 
have to have any more of these tests!” 


The cutting edge of precision may be similarly 
sharpened by the study of vocabulary. Any student 
can memorize a list of words on Tuesday night, define 
them perfectly on Wednesday morning, and forget 











them by Saturday’s dance. Our aim is to increase 
the pupil’s active as well as passive vocabulary. His 
reading vocabulary may stand him in good stead when 
he has to select one out of four definitions, but when 
he wants to communicate his own ideas, whether in 
forceful speech, creative composition, or subtle love 
letter, he will need a variety of nuances with which to 
shape them. 


The ‘Word for the Day” method makes possible 
the slow evolution of a thoroughly-mastered working 
vocabulary. Each morning a useful, not necessarily 
“fifty-cent,” word is defined on the blackboard, is 
used during class discussion by both students and 
teacher. Its frequent use during the day is encour- 
aged, and points are accumulated by students who 
post the highest scores for putting the word into 
action. In a class where such linguistic predilections 
are evident, the old “use of word tendencies which 
showed up” will soon disappear. 


If the student’s verbal skills make it possible for 
him to do precision work, he will make outlines of 
long papers, not for the sake of formality, but for the 
clarification of his thinking. He will define his terms. 
He will put his rough draft away for a “cooling off” 
period; he will rewrite what he has believed to be his 





final version. He will know that the shortcut of 


midnight inspiration yields a satisfaction as brief as 
its impulse. 


Whatever the means to precision, the end should 
remain the same: From disciplined working habits 
the student should derive respect for the fact that the 
sterling products of good workmanship require a well- 
kept variety of precision instruments. More im- 
portant, he should respect himself for his new found 
capacity to use them. From careful selection, well- 
integrated organization, and time-ripened thinking, 
the student should begin to see that quality and 
quantity are not synonymous. The dedication of 
long years, even lifetimes, is involved in finding a 
cure for cancer or in maintaining the good marriage; 
neither is contingent on the magical impulse of a 
moment. If precision does not guarantee perfection, 
it is nevertheless at least a part of excellence. 








3lst ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
The 31st Annual Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Statler on Friday and Saturday, March 1 and 2, 1957. 
Watch the Buttetin for more detailed announcements. 
Save the dates. Plan to attend. 

















WE DON’T FEAR THE GREEKS 


By Rospert W. HERBERT 


Mr. Herbert is a member of the faculty of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


curriculum is the flexibility and freedom which 

may occasionally produce a surprise. Curri- 
cula can be many things: a duty, a calling, a chore, a 
philosophy — but how can a curriculum possibly pro- 
duce a surprise? When the swirling atoms of in- 
dividual teachers’ interests converge without plan or 
premeditation; when individual students begin to feel 
that a number of masters have simultaneously 
acquired a particular enthusiasm; and, most happily, 
when that enthusiasm falls on fertile soil, a curriculum 
has produced a fine surprise. 


t): of the delights of an independent school 


For the first time in more years than we would 
care to admit, Greek was offered, in the fall of 1954, 
in the curriculum of the Hill School. While it is 
expected that for the first few years the number of 
boys privileged to know Hellas in this splendid way 
will be few, the effect of the “new” course is already 
discernible. Perhaps the addition of the course merely 
jogged our memories and sensibilities. Perhaps the 
course made us more self-consciously a school. What- 
ever answer a psychologist would give for a renewed 


interest in the deathless Hellenes, our classical renais- 
sance has already touched more than five departments. 


In Greek 1, the first and hardest combats with the 
alphabet and grammar are behind the boys by mid- 
year. The beautiful, if at first mystifying, Greek 
letter has already begun to convey ideas, and with the 
determination of converts, the boys have tackled 
Euripides’ 4/cestis in the language of the poet. In 
the experimental Humanities course the I/iad and the 
Odyssey have long been part of the substantial fare 
for the Fifth Formers, which is completed with the 
Apology, Crito, and the end of the Phaedo of Plato, 
and Thucydides’ Histories in the Sixth Form year. 
Sophocles’ Antigone has appeared in some Fourth 
Form English courses with the promising hope that 
other Greek plays may join Shakespeare in the Fifth 
and Sixth Form courses. In Ancient History the 


boys have read the splendid Fitts and Fitzgerald 
translation of A/cestis with selections from Aeschylus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch 
added in the hope of clothing the historical narrative 
with living ideas. In Advanced Art the boys study 
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basic Greek concepts of form and design, and then 
go on to rediscover these concepts in adopted forms 
again and again in the historical development of 
western art and architecture. Good work is being 
done in the studio with architectural models and 
experiment with Greek building techniques. 


II 


Does all of this mean that the Hill, even un- 
consciously, is attempting to return to the ponderously 
classical curriculum of the 18th and 19th centuries? 
Does this wider interest in the Greeks express a 
subconsciously felt poverty in the college slanted 
curriculum of the mid-20th century? Does the 
simultaneous appearance of Graecophiles call for 
any explanation at all? The probable answers are 
no, maybe, yes. 


For the completely classical curriculum no pro- 
ponents can be found any more. Even if it were not 
for the demands of some students, who would prefer 
to build atomic reactors than read Homer, and of a 
society that puts a good deal of stock in reactors, our 
admissions committee would find its task measurably 
complicated if we had to find boys who had started 
Latin at seven and Greek at nine. 


Does the renewed interest in Classics call for an 
examination? Does it reflect dissatisfactions with the 
directions in which present day American curricula 
are moving? Yes. It may be that a Greek “trend” 
simply expresses a longing for symmetry, beauty, 
and order in a world that presently advertises itself 
from almost every news headline as being lopsided, 
frequently ugly, and usually disordered. If that is 
true, then is the “trend” positive and useful or simply 
a kind of ivory tower narcotic, an esoteric escape with 
snob value? Like any study, the Classics, whether 
their application be in courses of language, humanities, 
English, or history, can be used or abused, and as 
aimlessness in the introduction of any study to young 
minds is a high sin, an examination of values, however, 
brief, is not out of order. 


The fruits of scholarly specialization in our varied 
academic disciplines have brought survey courses into 
a respectability they may not deserve. “World 
History” out-digests the more frankly commercial 
capsuled-culture of the present flood of abridgments. 
Perhaps it is mere economic envy that makes teachers 
intolerant of the culture-without-effort programs. 
Superficial surveys, more memorized than under- 
stood, may add up to flimsy educational offerings 
that will not challenge the potential student in 
American youth. The ethical and intellectual dy- 
namics of Greek thought have the dual strength of 
the quality that challenges and the quality that 


rewards. Perhaps the surprised student remark, on 
the completion of a play by Euripides, “This stuff is 
good!”’, is incomplete proof of the contention that 
Euripides can help deepen an American adolescent 
mind, as indeed he deepened Athenian minds. At 
least it is proof that boys will accept the first rate. 
What is more, the happy conclusion that “this stuff 
is good” is a variety of newly deserved self-respect, 
for the student realizes that there had to be an in- 
tellectual good within himself to make his compre- 
hending enjoyment possible. 


Another quality of Greek thought which appeals 
to the young is youthfulness. A discussion of areté, to 
the Greek a striving for excellence of body, mind, and 
spirit, has a particular relevance to the boy who is 
trying to be a versatile man. A schoolboy will have 
his own concept of arefé in terms of the possible skill 
he may acquire to pitch a no hit game against a rival 
school, becoming the editor of the school paper, or 
chess champion of his dormitory; but, as particular as 
his brand may be, he glimpses the competitive in- 
stinct among the Greeks, approves of it, and learns 
from it. An admiration of excellence is certainly not 
a bad educational goal. 


III 


Ethical and philosophical concepts can, and often 
do, leave the secondary school student in a mist of 
confusion which, for the sake of self-respect, becomes 
indifference. The effect can be this, but it need not 
be, and the dramatic flair of the Greeks in expressing 
ideas may convey meaning without undue pain. The 
Greek hAuédris, something too much or something 
essentially presumptuous, has immense significance 
to a boy’s developing philosophy of life. As an idea, 
it can start with the Athenian reformer Solon, whose 
first appeal to a boy will be that of courage. The 
idea can then develop with the lovely myth that 
Herodotus repeats about Solon’s encounter with 
Croesus (and as an aside, how many youths today 
even recognize the phrase “rich as Croesus”?). By 
the time that the powerful voice of an Aeschylus or 
Sophocles joins the examination of hubris, a student 
will have at least done some thinking about it, even 
if he is not quite ready to live according to the golden 
mean. Most important, the boy will have discovered 
something about Auéris for himself, which will make 
the lesson as imperishable as academic impressions 
can be. 


The independent school prides itself on the attempt 
to teach a boy how to teach himself and to give him 
the best opportunity to assume adult responsibilities, 
a euphemism for “‘citizenship.”” The very concept of 
the free and responsible citizen was a Greek in- 
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vention. A reading of Thucydides can give a vivid 
picture of both the glory of an ideal democracy — 
Pericles’ Funeral Oration — and the chilling examples 
of an irresponsible democracy — Cleon, Nicias, and 
Alcibiades. The lesson is genuinely dramatic because 
it rings true and because the Greeks made even their 
worst blunders with an arresting flair. To follow 
Periclean Athens through war, plague, and demorali- 
zation to the Athens that put Socrates to death is 
an experience which words struggle to describe; how- 
ever, as a relevant experience for a boy who will live 
in a democracy which must be responsible, it must be 
described. 





Even though this is a form of ex post facto justi- 
fication, we feel that the influence of classical studies 
is good, no matter what particular department “dis- 
covers” it. It might seem pompous and presumptuous 
(hubris in both instances) to make the fairly obvious 
point that Western Culture is the confluence of the 
mighty rivers of Greek and Hebrew thought, but the 
point should be taken as an apology for having ever 
let that truth escape us for even a day. To conclude 
with proper rhetoric would involve a ringing classical 
quotation, but a more modern quotation expresses 
the real reason for the Greek renaissance here — “This 
stuff is good!” 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Editor’s Note: In this issue we present the third and final chapter on the Admissions Officer in Public Relations. The problem 
has been considered previously from the standpoint of the boys’ school — both day and boarding. Although the basic problem exists 


in the girls’ schools, there are certain aspects that are peculiar to these schools. 


Eleanor Potter, Headmistress of Springside School, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., and Hollis S. French, Headmaster of Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., have analyzed the 
problem and here give their suggestions, which may help all schools reject candidates without untoward ill will on their part or their 


parents’. 


We hope that this series has been of interest and value to BuLLETIN readers. Of course the problem can be solved only if constant 
effort is made to help applicants understand the true nature of the situation with respect to school admissions throughout the country. 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PART I, GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
By Hous S. Frencu 


HE purpose of this brief article is to re-state 
the admissions situation in terms of the girls’ 
boarding school, insofar as it poses a problem 

in public relations. Perhaps an admissions officer 
should start out by admitting — not a group of 
students, but a fact, viz. that there is a public relations 
problem connected with his work. An awareness of 
this fact by him and by his school will help minimize 
the problem. 


The admissions officer in a girls’ boarding school 
has a task not very different from that of a similar 
staff member in any other type of school. If her job 
is easier than if she were in a girls’ day school, it is 
perhaps because she can politely turn down candidates, 
saying, ““We have no room, but your daughter can 
stay right on in that good day school”; whereas the 
day school registrar feels she has an obligation to her 
community and therefore cannot so glibly turn away 
the prospective parent (the connotation of that ex- 
pression is bothersome, but as this is an educational 
paper and not Parents’ Magazine, the reader will 
undoubtedly know what is meant). Again, if the 
task of our girls’ boarding school admissions officer is 


harder than if she were in a boys’ boarding school, it 
may be said to be because there are not so many 
boarding schools for girls as there are for boys, and 
moreover the average size of the girls’ school is 
smaller; therefore, the demand on any one of the 
former can run heavier than for the boys’ schools. 


Let us see as nearly as possible how our admissions 
officer actually handles an interview; or rather let us 
make a synthesis of what she may say under average 
circumstances. Let’s assume that the parents have 
arrived and they have exchanged the usual civilities. 
In the course of the conversation she would make the 
following pertinent remarks: “I understand from our 
correspondence that your daughter is a good student, 
and I am glad of this, for we have a great many 
candidates. It is really quite late to be applying, so 
you should enter her in more than one school. The 
odds are against any one girl’s being accepted, be- 
cause of the pressure of numbers, but her chances 
will be increased in proportion as her record and 
recommendations are good. So do apply here if you 
care to, for she appears to be just the sort of youngster 
we like.” 
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This statement, with modifications to fit the cir- 
cumstances, is made to many a family. After hearing 
it do they go away feeling they have been told the 
admissions picture? Probably, for they would have 
no reason to doubt us. Will they be disappointed if 
rejected? Presumably, for no family likes to be 
turned down. From a public relations standpoint, 
have we handled these people wisely? The answer 
to this question is the subject of the rest of this 
article. Our admissions officer has actually told only 
part of the story to her visitors. Her statements were 
correct and fair, but were they the whole truth? 


II 


The problem is that only part of the story has 
been given. But why not tell the whole truth? you 
ask. Then no one can be accused of holding out or 
misleading. Isn’t it axiomatic that to be honest is 
the first requisite for good public relations? Sup- 
posing, then, we were to tell the whole unvarnished 
truth to our next few visitors. How different would 
that be from what our admissions officer has just 
been saying? To answer this question let us invent 
some Walter Savage Landor conversations. 


It is 9:45 a.m., Saturday morning, the door bell 
rings, and a student receptionist announces Mr. and 
Mrs. Grady. You, dear reader, are going to be the 
truthful interviewer who knows all the answers, so 
carry on. Therefore, looking on your calendar, you 
say to the girl that it must be Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
who have arrived fifteen minutes early. “Well,” 
she admits, “maybe it was Graham”; so you step 
into the hall saying, “Good morning, Mrs. Graham.” 
“No, this is Mrs. Grady, and we’ve come to see the 
school.” “What time was your appointment for?” 
you ask, puzzled. “We had no appointment, but we 
were in the vicinity.” “Well, if that is the case you 
are out. We have eight appointments for today as 
it is, and if you think you are getting off to a good 
start with us by dropping in like this on a Saturday 
morning, you are wrong.” “Our daughter is a very 
good student, and we have come all the way from 
the southwest.” “We have plenty of good students 
among our applicants, including girls from the south- 
west, and in fact from all sections of the country.” 
“Well, we should like to apply for her anyway; we 
can bring her on in the fall and then you can see for 
yourself. She is vice-president of her class, and is an 
excellent rider.” “All right, Mr. Grady. Here is the 
blank. We will accept your registration fee; but the 
girl has got to be really exceptional to make a hit in 
this league, for rightly or wrongly she has two strikes 
against her as of now.”” Thus ends the first interview 
of the day. 


Your next visitors are the Grahams, who have 
been waiting for ten minutes while you finished talk- 
ing with those southwesterners. The Grahams have 
brought Emily. They understand perfectly how you 
got “hooked,” and do not resent being kept waiting. 
This is a modest, sensible family who realize that you 
have to be good to get into a first-class boarding 
school today. They are an appealing group, and 
Emily, who sits up straight and doesn’t miss a trick, 
impresses you very favorably. “How are you doing 
in your work?” you ask her. “Oh, all right, I guess.” 
At this point her mother pulls out a report with a 
strong B average. Further questioning shows her to 
be a normal girl who loves sports (“I’m not very good 
in them, though”) and is making fair progress in 
piano. So you speak right up: “We havea long list; 
the chances are only one out of three that any one 
girl will be accepted, but I like your attitude. I like 
the kind of questions your family asked. You are a 
good student, and the comments on the report are 
just what we want. I don’t need to see you any more. 
Don’t waste any more of my time. You're in. Our 
stated policy is not to notify anyone until we notify 
all. But if I am any judge you have what we want, 
so you can relax.”” Here endeth the second interview. 


At eleven we have a third visitor. You are looking 
out the window when they drive up, and one look at 
that child is enough. It’s not just her expression, her 
clothes, or the appearance of her family, but these all 
have their effect on you. When they come in and 
open their mouths you are only strengthened in your 
hastily formed opinion. “There is no point in your 
taking off your coat or saying any more. I know your 
cousins came here to school, but I somehow don’t like 
your manner, and even if you are getting pretty good 
marks, I can find plenty of candidates whose marks 
are as good but who have lots more to offer personally. 
To be sure,” you add to the family, “part of this is 
due to her immaturity, and it is our job to take on 
immature girls and help them to grow up, but we 
would like a little more promising material to start 
with. Sorry.” 


Ill 


So much for Walter Savage Landor, for in these 
three visits we have seen three typical situations, 
and it is unnecessary to undergo further exercises in 
veracious conversation. But by this device have we 
shed any light on our problem? Given (a) that the 
truth is as we have just depicted it, and (b) that we 
cannot both from common sense and common courtesy 
tell the truth, then the only light we have shed is that 
the problem is half beaten if the facts can be faced 
honestly and squarely. But here we have learned we 
must varnish the truth a little. Putting the matter 
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in another way, we have to turn down the great 
majority of our candidates, and no matter what the 
reasons for rejection, it is virtually impossible, as we 
hinted at the beginning, to make the fact of rejection 
palatable to a parent. He will be hurt, and to a 
greater or lesser degree will resent the refusal. He 
may talk about it down town; his wife may talk 
about it among her friends; and in each case they 
will probably (and who could blame them?) put 
their daughter’s case in the best possible light. If 
these are the reactions, it follows that the school is 
put in an undesirable light. There is the nub of the 
public relations problem. The school is considered 
unreasonable, and the admissions officer an ogre. 





This is because two-thirds or more of the candidates 
applying have had to be turned down. 


Has a good solution occurred to anyone? The 
writer’s suggestion is that we take pains to forewarn 
the families of how tight the admissions situation is. 
Tell them the odds against any one candidate being 
accepted. Inform them that there will be even good 
ones rejected for lack of space. If the parents, as 
well as the child, have their minds prepared ahead of 
time in this way, the blow of rejection, if it comes, is 
not so heavy, and the resentment is not so keen. 
Under these circumstances, the public relations angle, 
where it intersects the work of the admissions officer, 
should become less acute. 


PART II, GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL 


By Exeanor E. Potrer 


HIS article is to be devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of admissions policy, because it seems 
to me that a clear cut, well defined philosophy 
of admissions is essential in maintaining good public 
relations between a girls’ day school and the com- 
munity in which it is situated. Those of us charged 
with the responsibility of formulating and adminis- 
trating admissions policies must be clear in our own 
minds what it is we are doing and why we are doing 
it. If we are sure of our ground, we will be able to 
interpret the school’s admission policy to those who 
apply in such a way that it not only makes good sense 
to them but also enhances their respect both for the 
school and for independent education in general. 


As admissions policies necessarily vary from school 
to school, I cannot speak for all but can only outline 
my own school’s philosophy — that of the suburban 
day school—in the hope that agreement or dis- 
agreement may help to clarify thinking on this 
important topic. 


II 


Today the girls’ day school is a so-called “com- 
munity school.” But how do we define “community”? 
Is it all the people who live in a certain area? Is it all 
the girls who play together and whose parents know 
one another socially? Is it all the girls in a given area 
who want a college preparatory education? Is it 
some combination of these? From answers to these 
and to other like questions there emerges a concept 
of the day school’s make up. This concept must be 
visualized before an administrable admissions policy 
can be formulated. 


Let us consider first the young child who is just 
starting school and who lives in the day school’s 
immediate neighborhood. I believe that four and 
five-year-olds should go to school as near their homes 


as possible. Therefore there should be no preliminary 
testing of this age group before admission. If after a 
while it becomes evident that a child’s ability and 
achievement levels are too far out of line, she can be 
helped when she is a little older to find a school more 
suited to her needs. Meanwhile she has made friends 
among those who live in her neighborhood, friends 
whom she can always keep. Her parents have re- 
ceived advice from educators who have come to know 
the child personally in a day to day situation and who 
are sincerely interested in her welfare. The child has 
been more helped than harmed. 


Once it has been determined that the function of 
the four and five-year-old classes is to serve the 
neighborhood, it follows that these groups should be 
kept small. Then classes may be expanded later on 
to accommodate children of parents who live out of 
the day school’s immediate vicinity and therefore 
prefer to send their little ones to pre-school and 
kindergarten closer to home. This policy also en- 
sures that there is no pressure on parents to send a 
child to school at an earlier age than they may deem 
necessary or advisable simply in order to make certain 
of enrollment. 


Along with the neighborhood four and five-year- 
olds is another group that must be granted almost 
automatic admission to the girls’ day school. This 
group consists of the sisters of students already 
attending the school. Sometimes, for various reasons, 
parents desire to separate their daughters by sending 
them to different schools. But when parents want 
their girls to go to school together, the day school has 
an obligation to admit the sisters of those currently 
enrolled. 


The question of whether or not a community school 
should limit its enrollment solely to girls who want a 
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college preparatory education is one that must be 
given serious consideration today by all girls’ day 
schools. With more and more girls seeking admission 
to college every year there is bound to be a certain 
emphasis on preparation for college entrance in all 
independent secondary schools. However, if enroll- 
ment is restricted to girls with high ability and 
achievement records only, can the day school any 
longer count itself a community school? 

Mindful of the college preparatory aspect of the 
girls’ day school, I feel strongly that the admissions 
yardstick in this respect should be the impact of the 
school on the individual girl. 

Some girls of not particularly high ability may be 
helped by individual attention and tutoring to keep 
more or less abreast of their classes. These girls 
usually make up in stamina and character for what 
they lack in native ability. The contributions other 
than academic that they make to school life are by no 
means inconsiderable. On the other hand, if the 
pressure on the “slow” girl to keep up with her group 
is so great as to harm her personality, then it is 
manifestly unfair that she should be allowed to con- 
tinue in such an unfavorable developmental environ- 
ment. 

If the community that makes up a particular 
school or a certain class is “‘slow-geared,” it is just as 
unfair to keep there the able girl who might be more 
challenged and stimulated in a faster moving group. 

The probable impact of a school on the individual 
girl’s personality should also be examined in the light 
of the girl’s family financial picture. While day 
schools today make independent education available 
through tuition grants to a large number of children 
whose parents are not able to pay full tuition rates, 
it seems to me that the family resources should not 
be so limited as to preclude the child’s identification 
of herself with the group. The girl who cannot afford 
the trip to the U. N. taken by her social studies class 
or the Shakespearean performance that her literature 
class plans to attend should not be encouraged to 
apply for admission to a school where such field trips 
are normal events in the course of the year’s curriculum. 


III 

Once the make up of the school community is 
viewed in its true perspective — and this community 
is never static but may change from year to year and 
from class to class — what about newcomers who 
wish to join the school? I used to think it would be 
heaven to be able to pick and choose from among a 
large number of applicants, but I now find myself 
spending more time helping those whom we have no 
room for than I do selecting those for whom we have 
vacancies. (Why are there always endless applications 
for the grade that is full?) 


In general, applicants for admission come from 
two groups of parents — newcomers to the area and 
those who wish their children to transfer from the 
public schools because of today’s regrettable but un- 
avoidable overcrowded conditions. 

No applications are ever accepted from new 
candidates without a preliminary interview. The 
interview serves two purposes: to acquaint the girl 
and her parents with the school, and to help the 
school determine whether the candidate’s purpose in 
wishing to apply for admission justifies further ex- 
ploration of the possibility. 

In asking for references, we much prefer a letter 
of reference for the child rather than for the parents. 
A letter from someone who really knows the child 
herself and can suggest an outline of her character, 
personality, and background is of great aid in deciding 
whether the child will adjust happily to the group she 
is applying to join. 

In testing for admission, intelligence tests should 
be given, as well as reading and achievement tests in 
subject matter areas. The latter are frequently not 
fair to a girl who is transferring, because of the great 
differences in curriculum from school to school. How- 
ever, reading competence plus native ability will 
usually overcome achievement deficiences, especially 
after the adjustment to a new school has been made. 

Time spent on admissions problems today, how- 
ever, is increasingly given over to counseling those 
whose children we cannot take. As there are few 
professional counseling services for the independent 
day schools, counseling becomes a necessary function 
of all concerned with admission to individual schools. 

I feel very strongly that we have an obligation 
not only to the children of our communities but also 
to independent education as a whole to see that such 
education is supplied to those who eagerly and earnest- 
ly seek it. 

These unofficial counseling duties necessitate our 
keeping in close touch with and well informed about 
all other independent schools in our area. Only then 
can we refer applicants to the “right” school for 
them. We need also to be informed about and to 
“back up” the school the applicant is already attend- 
ing. Otherwise harm may result to the child for whom 
a change is inadvisable or not immediately possible. 

It is my firm conviction that, if the backbone of 
an admissions policy is a sincere and heartfelt concern 
for the total welfare of the individual child, this con- 
cern can be communicated readily to the applicant- 
parent. Whether we are able to accept the child in 
our particular school or have helped to place her 
elsewhere, the bond thus established between the 
parent and the school cannot help but develop the 
best public relations possible. 
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WHO’S WHO 

The A. N. Marquis Company, publishers of Who's 
Who in America, presents a report on “Private School 
Graduates in Who’s Who” in the Bulletin of Educa- 
tional Philanthropy, Volume 9, Number 1. Its eight 
conclusions are most interesting. Although men from 
public schools predominate with regard to numbers 
listed, the private schools predominate on a per capita 
basis. Private schools, according to other conclusions, 
“tend to develop the superior talents which come their 
way to a much greater extent than do the public 
schools” and they “provide a valuable balance wheel 
in our system of secondary education important to 
Democracy, just as colleges do in higher education, 
although less recognized.” 

An interesting chart gives the various comparative 
chances of making Who’s Who. The final figure 
shows that a graduate of a private school has a six 
to one chance of being listed as compared with the 
average public high school student. 

This eight-page report has much of interest for 
us all. A final note states that copies of the Bulletin 
are available in limited quantities to schools that 
subscribe to the Who’s Who in America Educational 
Service. To others, the charge is 5 cents per copy. 


NCIS REPORT NUMBER 37 

The March report of the NCIS gives us much 
news concerning public relations and fund raising. 
The most significant news concerns the efforts being 
made to establish a “school-level CFAE.” The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education has done 
notable work during the past two years in giving 
information about colleges and universities to busi- 
ness executives who want advice on the best way to 
use corporate funds to help higher education. The 
report states “At this time we are actively engaged in 
efforts to set such an organization in operation.” 

We sincerly hope that progress can and will be 
made and that some organization will evolve which 
will be of service to our independent schools in their 
efforts to obtain financial aid from business and 
industry. 


AID TO LOCAL PHILANTHROPIES 

One of the best ways in which the independent 
school can cooperate with the community in which 
it is located is in the field of charity drives. At New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., participation by the students and faculty is 
limited to certain approved campaigns, and contribu- 
tions are collected by cadet officers and members of 
the faculty on a volunteer basis. 

To help make this volunteering “painless” and to 
enliven the winter months, the annual faculty-cadet 
basketball game, replete with weird costumes on the 





part of the elders, was dedicated to the March of 
Dimes last January. Every one attending had to 
contribute at least ten cents, and the Hade Memorial 
Gymnasium was packed from the moment the doors 
opened. 

The faculty entertained the spectators, who in- 
cluded the corps of cadets, faculty, faculty wives and 
children, military and office staff members, janitors 
and maintenance personnel, in a variety of outlandish 
costumes. Seen on the faculty quintet were Davey 
Crockett, Humphrey, Bluebeard, Joe College (1928), 
Sherlock Holmes, and several nameless characters. A 
quarter of the game was played in this type of re- 
galia. The final score was: Faculty 49, Cadets (NYMA 
JV team) 46, March of Dimes $84.20. 

The “‘old men” were due to carry on for NYMA 
and another community project when they would 
meet the interfraternity all stars for the benefit of 
the Heart Fund in February. Then the faculty 
would have to rest up for the great NYMA-student 
contests in the spring in baseball (softball!), tennis, 
and golf, for the benefit of no one in particular except 
good “internal” public relations. 














1956-1957 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLetIn will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1957. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules governing 
the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLe- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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CATCH THEM YOUNG 


By Eveanor B. Fenn 


Mrs. Fenn is the wife of the headmaster of The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., and a teacher of French at that school. 


n the welter of words as to the merits of teaching 
foreign languages in the early grades, one is often 
set wondering as to what are the really basic 

reasons for going back to a practice common thirty 
or forty years ago and since abandoned. I submit 
there are three arguments which stand the test of 
time and have been proved true over the years in 
countless cases. 


The first of these is the acquiring of a good accent 
in a foreign language. Children under ten, when 
exposed to a second tongue, pick it up easily, quickly, 
and usually with a truly “native” accent. They are 
then imitative, but, best of all, their muscles and 
speech organs are still flexible enough to fall into new 
patterns effortlessly. Once learned, these patterns 
persist, even through years of disuse, a little like the 
skills of swimming, skating, or bicycling, which come 
back at once even after a long time of not using them. 
True, a small per cent of persistent linguists, who 
don’t try to pronounce a foreign tongue till fifteen or 
sixteen years of age or older, can, by dint of endless 
exercise, acquire a good accent. Had they only had a 
small part of that experience as small children, the 
speech patterns would have returned at once as soon 
as they began to study again, and all the time and 
energy at their disposal could have been put to learn- 
ing other more advanced skills in a foreign tongue. 
I maintain too that in these days many people want 
to go on to learn a third or fourth language; even if 
they do not start these till adulthood, the flexibility 
of the speech organs acquired in learning a second 
language when young will make it comparatively easy 
to imitate the new sounds. 


A second reason for an early start in another tongue 
is the training of an attitude of mind. If a child finds 
that in English people call an object a book and in 
French un /ivre, a seven-year-old accepts that without 
question. Equally he accepts the idea when he gets 
to writing that 7 is called and pronounced one way in 
English and quite another in French, This acceptance 
opens the mind to an attitude basic to a good life in 
this shrinking world — namely, that there is more 
than one way to do the same thing, that maybe the 
other fellow’s way is just as “right” and just as 
logical as ours, and that we must recognize and 


respect his methods and go along with him, if we want 
him to go along with us. This concept, learned young, 
smooths life for anyone who must get along with 
today’s world-wide contacts and opportunities. 


My third reason for starting a child early in a 
foreign language is that at that time he learns without 
question to think in the new words and phrases. He 
sees a flag and thinks and says “un drapeau.” There 
is no intermediate step of seeing the object, thinking 
flag, and changing to drapeau before speaking. I do 
not suppose anyone knows very exactly just when 
children lose that automatic response of thinking in a 
new language, but my observation would lead me to 
assume that it is at about nine or ten years. Once 
past the ability to think in a new language spontane- 
ously, a student can, by dint of herculean effort, 
train himself consciously to do it, but that is a long 
job. I believe it is axiomatic that no one speaks 
fluently, understands easily, or reads well if he has to 
resort to constant literal translation. The practice of 
thinking in another language is learned, then, auto- 
matically when one is young and only painfully later; 
it is a skill which, like a correct accent, is not lost 
through disuse, but comes back again quickly when- 
ever one is re-exposed to the other tongue. 


For the above reasons I applaud all the plans for 
introducing a second language in the early elementary 
grades. Granted one cannot say with exactness, as in 
English or mathematics, at a certain year students are 
at a given point; equally true is the fact that many 
words, rules, etc., will be learned, forgotten, and re- 
learned many times over; but that is not time lost. 
When students in junior high or preparatory school 
embark on a serious study of a language they have 
talked off and on since early school years, they will 
start with an acceptable accent that is automatic 
and with the habit of thinking in another tongue, 
which will greatly simplify their new task. They will 
also have a tolerant attitude toward other peoples 
and their customs and habits. This ought to produce 
a fine new crop of ambassadors of peace and under- 
standing in the world, eager to go out and communi- 
cate with others and to find common ground for 
solving world-wide problems. 
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ONE TOWN, ONE WORLD 


This article is reprinted with permission, from the December 1955 issue of PMLA, the magazine of the Modern Language Associa- 


tion of America- 


HE town is Andover, population about 14,000; 
and the world, that larger one lying beyond 
nearby Boston and Massachusetts, and even 

the United States. This is the story of how one town 
recently discovered one world. 


Andover is a proud town, proud of its age (founded 
in 1636), its fine trees, its gracious old houses, its 
model village on the Shawsheen River for the workers 
at the American Woolen Co. Phillips Academy and 
its 760 boys preparing for college are on “The Hill,” 
and less than a quarter of a mile away is the Abbot 
Academy for girls. Andover is proud of its two prep 
schools, but equally proud of its public high school 
and four elementary schools, where the children of 
employees of the Tyer Rubber Co. study and play 
with the children of the town’s wealthiest citizens. 
There is wealth in Andover, and little poverty. It 
may not be what you would call a typical American 
community, but there are lots of towns like it in this 
country, and not only in New England. 

Three years ago Andover had little interest in 
foreign languages. In the high school, beginning in 
the 9th grade, pupils could take as much as three 
years of French or Latin, and at Phillips Academy, of 
course, three years of language study were required, 
with a choice of, not only French and Latin, but also 
German, Spanish, and Greek. (Phillips, founded in 
1778, was not a school to betray its beliefs about 
liberal education.) 


In May of 1952 some French teachers at Phillips 
became convinced that the right time to learn a 
foreign language is before adolescence, when a child 
eagerly and unselfconsciously imitates any unfamiliar 
sound used by adults in communication. Since boys 
come to the Academy at about 14, these teachers 
developed a great desire to test their theories in the 
town’s public elementary schools. The chairman of 
the French department, James Grew, talked to the 
Superintendent of Schools, and offered the services of 
himself and two of his colleagues for one year on 
condition that the school system continue the instruc- 
tion thereafter if the experiment proved successful. 

And so it was agreed. About ninety children in 
three classes of the 3rd grade at the new Central 
Elementary School, began the study of French. 


By March of 1953, when a town meeting was 
called to consider the school budget for the following 
year, it was obvious that the experiment had suc- 
ceeded. Both Mrs. Dorothy Partridge, a member of 
the School Committee, and Mrs. Beverly Darling, 
president of the Andover chapter of the League of 
Women Voters, had small sons in those French 
classes, and they knew what had been accomplished. 
Mrs. Dorothy Treanor, president of the PTA, was 
equally enthusiastic. Some of the town’s business- 
men, however, objected to the additional cost of 
hiring a French teacher to carry on the instruction; 
one of them, although his own children were then 
living and working abroad, grumbled that “French 
is a frill.” Other objections were even more ironic; 
they came from parents who thought their children 
discriminated against because they were not in the 
three classes learning French. The fight lasted until 
late in May. 


In the fall of 1953 all 4th grade classes in all four 
elementary schools were studying French. So were 
the children in grades 3 and 4 at Pike’s, a private 
elementary school. So were about twenty-five grown- 
ups in two classes in the Adult Education Program 
offered by Phillips Academy in the evenings. 


In the fall of 1954 a group of parents whose 
children were vot getting French in school engaged a 
teacher from Abbot Academy to give them instruction 
one afternoon a week. Pike’s School engaged an 
additional teacher and introduced French into all 
grades from pre-kindergarten through grade 5. All 
5th grade rooms in the four public schools continued 
the French instruction. 


On 17 May 1955 the School Committee voted un- 
animously to continue it through the 6th and last 
year of elementary school. They also voted to repeat 
it in grade 5 during 1955-56. Finally, they voted to 
teach French, beginning in the fall of 1956, in grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of all elementary schools. 


At Andover ten years of French will soon be a reality. 
One town has realized that the world has changed. 
The same discovery has brought similar results in 
Somerville (N.J.), York (Pa.), and other communities. 
It can happen in yours. 
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BEYOND THE SCHOOLROOM 


A documentary film illustrating a plan for shared 
responsibility in a school community 


By Epwarp Pu.L.inc 


Mr. Pulling is Headmaster of Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y. 








BEYOND THE SCHOOLROOM is a black and white 
picture on 16 mm film with sound; its running time is 
twenty-five minutes. 


Prints can be purchased for $100 each or rented at 
$3.00 a day, plus postage and insurance from 
CMC—Center for Mass Communication 
of the Columbia University Press 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 25, New York 


Information about the working of the Community 
Service Plan can be obtained from Edward Pulling, the 
Headmaster of Millbrook School, at Millbrook, New York. 























NE of our chief objectives in the founding of 
() Millbrook School twenty-five years ago was 

the teaching of responsibility. This seemed 
to us a vital function of American education. 

It is obvious that the success of a democracy 
depends on the active participation of its citizens. 
But how to make citizens active? — that was, and 
still is, the burning question. If we want to maintain 
the privileges we so richly enjoy as members of a 
free, democratic society, we must understand and 
accept the obligations they entail. Privilege and 
responsibility must go hand in hand. You cannot 
have one without the other. 

It was in this firm belief that we have built the 
life of Millbrook School around what we call our 
Community Service Plan. The idea of this plan is to 
give each boy the feeling that he is cooperating with 
others for the common welfare, not working solely 
for himself; to make him aware of social responsibil- 
ities and willing to shoulder them. It attempts to 
teach a boy responsibility — not by talking about it, 
but by confronting him with it. Every boy, every 
year, is challenged by at least one job of importance 
to the whole schoo] community. 


Last year, after observing the Plan in operation, 
Dr. William S. Vincent, head of the Citizenship 
Training Program at Columbia Teachers’ College, 
suggested to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
that the idea might prove valuable for other schools. 
Upon his recommendation, the Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant to Millbrook School for the filming of a 
motion picture, which was produced last year by 
Sturgis-Grant. Leo Seltzer directed; Doris Ransohof 


wrote the script. The actors are the boys and faculty 
of Millbrook School. The film is sponsored by the 
National Council of Independent Schools. 


II 

“Beyond the Schoolroom” pictures boys at work 
on a variety of jobs which make up Community 
Service at Millbrook. These jobs are assigned by the 
Student Council, which is composed of representatives 
elected by each class. In assigning each boy to his 
job or jobs, careful consideration is given to his age 
and ability, and also, when feasible, to his preference; 
but it is understood that the needs of the school 
community must take precedence over the individual’s 
choice. As a matter of fact, there is high correlation 
between a boy’s ability and preference, on the one 
hand, and his obligation to the community, on the 
other. In a majority of cases he is interested in 
activities for which he has an aptitude and as a rule 
he can be most useful to the school when given an 
opportunity to exercise this interest and ability. 

Some jobs are seasonal, such as those of the snow 
clearance squads or the ski tow operators; most jobs, 
however, such as those of dormitory prefects, junior 
and senior boys of the day, and astronomy assistants, 
run through the whole school year. Occasionally, as 
in the case of membership on the store committee or 
in the Strong Box (the school bank) or the fire depart- 
ment, a boy will stay at a job for several years, 
beginning as a lowly member of the committee and 
perhaps ending up as its chairman. 

Some jobs can be handled by one boy, others 
require the services of a fairly large group, which 
ordinarily is headed by a member of the Senior 
Class. Four days a week at the end of morning 
school there is a thirty minute period before lunch 
devoted exclusively to Community Service. How- 
ever, many jobs, such as those of the flag officer, of 
the movie projectionists, of the meteorologists, or of 
the Milk Bar staff, have to be done at other times: 
therefore the boys who handle them may use the 
regular Community Service period for study. 

Twice a year, in the late autumn and at the 
beginning of the spring term, we have what we call 
a “work holiday,” when the whole school, boys and 
masters, put on their blue jeans and divide up into 
groups to tackle the big jobs which have to be done 
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at the changing of the seasons. 
laying or taking up the board walks, installing storm 
windows or screens, putting up or taking down snow 


These jobs include 


fences, etc. Also at these times the afternoons are 
devoted to special projects that require more time 
and the help of more boys than are available during 
the daily Community Service period. During the 
late autumn period we prepare the hockey rinks and 
ski runs for winter use, get the ski tow engine going, 
stock the hockey rink with firewood, etc. In the 
spring it is the baseball fields, tennis courts, and track 
that receive attention. 


III 


There are no “made” jobs; all are real in that in 
one way or another they contribute to the effective 
functioning of the school and add meaning and interest 
to the life of the boys. In several cases the community 
jobs constitute projects which we have undertaken for 
the Government. For instance, a bird banding station 
is operated under the auspices of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior; a coop- 
erative weather station is maintained for the United 
States Weather Bureau. For several years, at the 
request of the National Bureau of Standards, our 
physics department, with the aid of a group of keenly 
interested students, operated an ionosphere propa- 
gation measurement station, the purpose of which was 
to collect vital statistics regarding short wave radio 
reception. 

Many of the Community Service projects have 
resulted in the making of permanent equipment or 
the construction of buildings. For instance, a zoo, a 
greenhouse, a rifle range, a ski tow, a bird museum, 
and an astronomy observatory have all been built by 
the boys. 

Although the essential purpose of Community 
Service is to teach boys the meaning of social responsi- 
bility, a high percentage of the jobs and projects 
serve as a stimulus for the development of worth- 
while hobbies. This is another important objective 
of the Plan. For example, as a result of their Com- 
munity Service in the zoo or greenhouse, many boys 
have acquired permanent interest in various aspects 
of natural science; quite a few have chosen this field 
as a vocation. Other boys have become interested in 
books through their work on the library committee, in 
astronomy through the building of the telescope and 
the observatory and helping to run it, in photography 
through their experience as part of the school’s Photo 
Service. Mention of some of these Community Ser- 
vice jobs will indicate the wide variety of opportunities 
the Plan affords not only to serve the school com- 
munity but also to acquire avocations related to each 
individual boy’s special aptitudes and abilities. 





It is important to emphasize that although the 
whole faculty take an active part in the Plan as 
advisers, the boys themselves have final authority in 
regard to its operation. In fact, supervision of Com- 
munity Service is the chief function of Student 
Government at Millbrook. The Student Council has 
regular open meetings at which suggestions are re- 
ceived and decisions made regarding any action that 
has to be taken in cases of occasional negligence by 
boys in the performance of their assigned duties. At 
the end of each term the Council and the faculty 
separately draw up lists of proposed citations for 
distinguished Community Service, and then the 
Council ultimately makes the awards. 


DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITY SERVICE JOBS 
at Millbrook School 


ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE is comprised of two sub- 
committees, each headed by a senior, which take turns setting 
up the chairs and ushering at the Friday evening assemblies. 

A.A. COMMITTEE takes care of all athletic equipment and 
lockers; has charge of the visiting team locker room; maintains 
athletic records and prepares team pictures for hanging in the 
Gymnasium. 

A.A. RECEPTIONISTS serve as an hospitality committee 
to all visiting teams; meet them, supply them with towels, 
conduct them to the playing fields; after games help with the 
serving of refreshments. 


AQUARISTS have charge of the aquaria at the zoo; clean, 
repair, replant, and restock about thirty tanks in operation; 
maintain the aerator system to provide oxygen for fish; set up 
new aquaria as new types of fish are acquired; write descriptive 
cards for each type of fish exhibited. 

ASTRONOMY ASSISTANTS maintain and operate the 
observatory; in particular, keep the School telescopes in good 
condition and improve existing facilities; grind mirrors and 
lenses for telescopes owned individually by boys; when possible, 
carry out special projects such as a recent variable star observing 
program. 

BARBER SHOP ASSISTANTS have charge of the hair- 
cutting list; assist the barber as necessary; clean the barber 
shop, supply magazines for it. 

BIOLOGY ASSISTANTS put out exhibits for the biology 
classes; maintain fresh and salt water aquaria and other equip- 
ment such as pumps, microscopes, etc.; take care of snakes, 
mice, and other live specimens in the lab; prepare bio-plastics; 
carry out various experiments and research projects. 

BIRD BANDING COMMITTEE operates banding stations 
for the Government; catches birds by means of harmless traps; 
bands each bird caught with a small numbered aluminum band 
placed on the leg (after which the bird is released); maintains 
full records of all birds banded and sends copies of them to the 
Government. The information thus obtained from our own and 
other stations is used in determining the migratory patterns of 
birds. 

BOYS OF THE DAY (JUNIOR) ring bells; collect and 
deliver messages; turn on campus lights at dusk; take phone 
duty during the first part of the evening; generally assist the 
master of the day and senior boy of the day. 


BOYS OF THE DAY (SENIOR) serve as junior partners to 


the master of the day; make announcements at the end of meals; 
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take attendance; deliver assignments to the Infirmary; have 
phone duty during the second part of the evening; turn off lights 
and report to the Headmaster after making a tour of the campus 
at 10:00 p.m. 

CHAPEL COMMITTEE has general supervision of Chapel 
services; rings the bell; does the ushering; arranges for the week- 
day services conducted by seniors; helps with the selection of 
Sunday preachers. 


CHEMISTRY ASSISTANTS have charge of the stock room; 
set up equipment for classroom and laboratory demonstrations; 
clean, store, and maintain equipment; keep a careful inventory of 
chemicals, glassware, etc.; in general, assist the chemistry teacher. 

CLOCK CURATOR checks the School electric clocks four 
times a week against radio reports from Station WWYV, the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington; rings the electric bells 
manually when a special schedule is in effect. 

DINING ROOM MANAGERS have general charge of the 
dining room; supervise functioning of waiters; make out the 
seating lists, revised every two weeks. 

DINING ROOM MONITORS serve as attendance takers 
for the master of the day. 

DISHWASHERS take turn operating the dish-washing 
machine in the pantry in lieu of waiting on table. 

DORMITORY MANAGERS assist the dormitory masters 
and prefects in supervising cleanliness of washrooms, keeping 
commons rooms in order, preparing the sweeping lists, maintain- 
ing the cleaning equipment. 

DRAMATICS ASSISTANTS take care of stage properties, 
construct sets, have charge of the stage lighting, and generally 
assist in the Dramatic Productions several times a year. 

ELECTRICIANS replace light bulbs throughout the School; 
assist the engineer in the maintenance of electrical equipment. 

ENGLISH COMMITTEE collects and files materials of 
literary value found in magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers; 
prepares bulletin board displays; maintains a catalogue of 
materials for reference purposes; supervises the classroom book 
shelves; keeps in order all English textbooks in the bookroom. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE prepares the library 
for Friday night assemblies; supervises the setting up and the 
stacking of folding chairs for the movies on Saturday; has charge 
of the arrangements for all entertainments. 

EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE operates the tool house; that 
is, keeps an inventory of all tools and equipment; checks it out 
when needed, repairs or replaces tools as necessary. 

EXHIBITS COMMITTEE collects material for exhibits in 
the Exhibition Hall of the School House; arranges new exhibits 
about every two weeks. 

FILM CURATOR has charge of incoming and outgoing 
educational films used in classes; operates the 16 mm projector 
and is responsible for its maintenance. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT conducts regular drills; checks and 
maintains adequate fire fighting equipment; is divided into the 
following units, which operate under the direction of the fire 
chief or assistant fire chief: hose squads, pump squad, axe and 
ladder squad; auxiliary pump squad, mobile group, messengers, 
extinguisher group, standpipe operator. 

FLAG OFFICERS raise and lower the Stars and Stripes 
daily at the proper times. 

GREENHOUSE COMMITTEE maintains the greenhouse; 
grows specimens for use in biology classes; raises flowering plants 
for the dining room tables; carries out horticultural projects, 

GROUNDS COMMITTEE is responsible for the appearance 
of the School grounds. 


GUIDE COMMITTEE shows visitors around the School; 
introduces them to masters and boys, and answers questions 
about the operation of the School. 

GYMNASIUM COMMITTEE cleans the locker rooms and 
maintains the Gymnasium floor. 


HISTORY COMMITTEE collects, files, and displays news- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets of significance to the history, 
civics, and current events classes; maintains a card index file for 
reference purposes; has charge of early morning distribution of 
newspapers. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE has charge of the cleanliness and 
neatness of the library; maintains the magazine room; does book 
repairing work; helps the librarian with the plating and pocketing 
of new books. 

LOCKER ROOM MANAGERS are responsible for the 
cleanliness of locker rooms and for their proper functioning. 

METEOROLOGISTS maintain the School’s Weather Sta- 
tion. Specificially, they take daily readings of temperature and 
precipitation and make regular reports to the United States 
Weather Bureau; they post the daily weather maps, and prepare 
monthly charts; they measure the rain fall for the Soil Con- 
servation Service; they supply information regarding local flood 
conditions to the United States Weather Bureau Flood Control 
Group in the New England area. 


MILK BAR COMMITTEE operates the School Milk Bar, 
where any member of the School community on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays can purchase milk, ice cream, cold 
drinks, candy and cookies, also serves special Sunday morning 
breakfasts for late sleepers. 

MUSIC ROOM COMMITTEE maintains the record col- 
lection and its index; is responsible for the cleanliness and 
maintenance of the music room; serves as curator of the Glee 
Club and Orchestra sheet music. 

PHOTO SERVICE COMMITTEE does all photographic 
work for the School; that is, actually takes the pictures, develops 
and prints them for School or private use; has charge of the 
photographic work of the School newspaper and yearbook; 
maintains the dark room and also operates a photographic store. 

POST OFFICE COMMITTEE operates the School Post 
Office; this involves meeting the rural delivery mailman, sorting 
and distributing incoming mail, selling stamps, etc. 

PHYSICS ASSISTANTS are responsible for the effective 
functioning and cleanliness of the physics classroom and labora- 
tory; help set up physics experiments and replace equipment; in 
general, assist the physics teacher as necessary. 

PROJECTIONISTS operate, and with professional help, 
maintain the School’s 35 mm movie machines for the regular 
showing of movies on Saturday evening. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEES are comprised of the 
editors, circulation and business managers and their assistants 
of the three School publications, the S1to (the newspaper), the 
Mixt (the literary magazine), and the Tamarack (the year book). 

REFRESHMENT COMMITTEE brings milk or hot cocoa, 
together with crackers or cookies, from the kitchen, and serves 
these refreshments in the School House both at morning recess 
and at the end of the athletic period in the afternoon. 

REPAIRS MANAGER acts as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about breakage. Boys are expected to report breakage 
to him, and state whether or not they are responsible for repairs 
or replacement. The repairs manager notifies the School Business 
Manager of necessary repairs. 


RIFLERY COMMITTEE has charge of the rifle range and 


equipment; corrects targets; prepares reports for the National 
Rifle Association. 
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SCHOOL HOUSE RECEPTIONISTS receive visitors; 
answer the School telephone; are on call as messengers when 
necessary. 


SKI TOW OPERATORS operate the ski tow and are re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the engine, the rope, and other 
equipment. 

SNOW CLEARANCE SQUADS are responsible for the 
prompt snow clearance of the section of boardwalks assigned 
to them. 

STORE COMMITTEE operates the School Store, which 
includes the sale and purchase of all sorts of supplies needed 
for school or personal use; takes inventories; keeps the books of 
the Store and renders monthly bills to the students. 

THE STRONG BOX COMMITTEE operates the School 
bank, in which each boy makes a deposit at the beginning of the 
school year so that his Store and other School bills can be paid 
by check. 





STUDY HALL COMMITTEE is responsible for the proper 
temperature, ventilation, cleanliness, and maintenance of the 
Study Hall. 


WAITERS include all boys except dishwashers and seniors 
(who serve as dining room prefects); take turns waiting on table 
either as regular waiters, who bring the trays in from the pantry, 
or as assistant waiters (the younger and smaller boys), who stack 
the dishes and clean off the tables. The waiting shift changes 
every week. 

WEDNESDAY COOK SQUAD prepares the dining room 
for the Wednesday evening informal buffet supper; serves the 
food at buffet counters; cleans up after the meal. 


ZOO SQUAD maintains and operates the entire zoo area, 
including the zoo building itself and the outside cages and the 
bird museum. Specifically, it feeds and cares for all the animals 
and birds; maintains zoological exhibits; operates a research and 
experimental station in coordination with biology courses. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


JoserH R. W. Dopce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


ROMAN BANQUET 


At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C., the Latin language comes to life amidst the 
pomp and ceremony of ancient Rome on the occasion 
of the Latin department’s annual Roman Banquet. 
This colorful event is the highlight of the year for 
the school’s eighty-three students of Latin, their 
parents, teachers, and invited guests. 


Before a gathering of “Roman citizenry,” the 
fourteen-year-old boy Cicero lays his bulla and his 
red-bordered toga of childhood on the family altar 
and, in the presence of Pontifex Maximus, receives 
from his father the white toga of manhood. Followed 
by the family friends and slaves, father and son go to 
the Forum to inscribe the boy’s name on the list of 
Roman citizens before making elaborate offerings to 
the gods and returning to the father’s household for 
feasting and merry-making. All who attend the 
ceremonies or the feast must be garbed in appropriate 
Roman dress, and Latin is the only language used in 
the ceremonies and rituals. 


Under the direction of Trichiniarch (the chief 
butler), twenty-four slaves (freshmen Latin students) 
serve a three-course feast to the guests of the Ciceron 
family. The Roman gentlemen recline on improvised 
couches around low banquet tables, while their ladies 
are seated at nearby tables. Eaten without utensils, 
the menu includes such foods as stuffed eggs, olives, 
fried chicken, Italian bread, honey with poppy seeds, 
dates, nuts, and grapes. Toasts are drunk with 
“wine” of grape juice and ginger ale. 


Between courses, typical customs of ancient 
Rome are dramatized for the enjoyment of the 
feast-makers. Some of these include ceremonial 
offerings to Lares, Penates, and Vesta, participated in 
by priests, vestal virgins, and servi; the wreathing of 
the wine bowl; toasts to the boy Cicero; singing and 
tricks of magic. 


Following the feasting, the assemblage returns to 
the auditorium in a formal procession led by sidicines. 
With vestales, the Ciceron family, and sacerdotes seated 
in the places of honor, the Latin students, their 
teachers and parents witness scenes from Roman 
history. These playlets, which are written and 
directed by students, include the story of Cornelia 
and her Jewels, the story of Cincinnatus, the life of 
Victoria Matris, and Horatius at the Bridge. 


Corinne M. Rosebrook, the individual directly 
responsible for bringing the Latin language alive 
amidst this authentic atmosphere of Rome, has headed 
Sidwell Friends School’s Latin Department since 1953, 
after a number of years on the faculty of Emma 
Willard School. Miss Rosebrook has recently served 
on the Latin Committees of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and of the Secondary Education 
Board. 


NEW COURSES 
A formal typing class has been inaugurated at 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., in a new class 


room designed for this purpose, in the school’s 
academic building. 
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Attendance, despite the fact that it is not com- 
pulsory, has been almost perfect for the class which 
meets three hours a week. No grades are given. 





An interesting development in the field of biology 
is the “Study of Living Relationships” being in- 
augurated by Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif. 
This has been an innovation in many schools where 
the students are not specializing in materia medica or 
other sciences that require the knowledge of anatomy 
and bacteriology. Perhaps some students prefer to 
study the usual aspects of biology at a later date, 
under college professors. 


This study of living things is a fascinating adven- 
ture with the flora and fauna of the immediate 
surroundings. Thus, the field trips will inspire with 
the thirst for knowledge and the equipment at home 
will combine to create a large indoor and outdoor 
laboratory. 





This year for the first time Horace Mann School, 
Riverdale, New York City, is attempting to incorpo- 
rate into its offerings some approach to the subject of 
philosophy. An extra-curricular voluntary group, 
under the supervision of Robert L. Pittard, English 
teacher, has been formed which meets once a week in 
the afternoon. 


The group is nominally limited to juniors and 
seniors, but lower classmen may, in unusual instances, 
be admitted with permission of the faculty moderator. 
The effort has been to keep their attention to primary 
sources. They have read and discussed several dia- 
logues of Plato, and Aristotle’s Poetics, Metaphysics, 
and Ethics. The aim is to finish by the end of the 
semester Plato’s Repudlic, Machiavelli’s The Prince, 
and possibly one or two contemporary philosophers. 

The program has suffered to some degree from 
the fact that it is difficult for the students involved 
to fit in the heavy reading that is required in such a 
course. However, most of them, according to Mr. 
Pittard, have apparently felt that the program is 
sufficiently rewarding and the group has shown a 
slow increase in numbers. 





A college course in guidance is being offered during 
the current term at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., in conjunction with the 
School of Education of New York University. 

NYMA supplies the classroom, library, and dining 
facilities; NYU provides the instructor: Dr. John C. 
Robertson, who is sent each week by the Center for 
Community and Field Services of NYU. This service 
is not limited to the state of New York, as the Center 
sponsors approximately 100 off-campus courses annu- 


ally in communities throughout New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Maryland, as well as New York State. 

The course being given this spring at NYMA is 
called: “Guidance and the Classroom Teacher.” It 
deals with the physical, emotional, social, and in- 
tellectual needs of children as they are revealed in 
their daily adjustment to school life. 

Cooperating with New York University, New 
York Military Academy, and the district supervisor, 
Mrs. Amy Bull Crist, in the organization of the course 
is George B. Erbstein of the Orange County Com- 
munity College, Middletown, N. Y. The course 
secretary is Thomas N. Murray, director of public 
relations and assistant athletic director of the New 
York Military Academy. Teachers taking the course 
come from a wide range of public and independent 
schools in the mid-Hudson area, and the project 
provides another good example of cooperation between 
public and private (sic) education. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., will offer 
five new elective courses next year on an experimental 
basis. The courses will be available only to sixth 
formers but without restriction as to ability or pre- 
requisite. The purpose of the electives is to provide 
more latitude of choice to the sixth former, thereby 
making his program more congenial to him. The 
electives will be offered as additions to the curriculum 
and will not replace the advanced and “honors” 
courses now given by the various departments. The 
courses will meet the usual four times a week and 
carry one unit of credit. 

As now scheduled the electives to be offered are 
as follows: “Art Appreciation,” a combination studio 
and classroom course with strong emphasis upon 
collateral reading and term papers; “‘English literature 
from its beginning to 1900,” a survey course present- 
ing the sweep of English literary history supplemented 
by an intensive study of certain great English writings; 
“Revolution in Western Society,” a study of the 
causes, development, and results of four significant 
revolutions, i.e., the English, American, French, and 
Russian; “Concepts of Mathematics,” an examination 
of the inter-relationships between logic, mathematics, 
and the structure of language, with special emphasis 
upon depicting the importance of systematic thinking 
in mathematical and non-mathematical situations. 
“Physics and Electronics,” a lecture and laboratory 
course exploring the modern applications of electronics 
and nuclear physics. 

In all cases the course will be taught by more than 
one master, and whenever the subject matter permits, 
the masters will be drawn from more than one de- 
partment. 
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BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

Plans for a new dining room wing at Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., have been announced by 
Headmaster John F. Godman. Some of the other 
projects scheduled for the spring and summer building 
program are the addition of two new tennis courts, 
the resurfacing of the quarter-mile cinder track, and 
the addition of new football, baseball and soccer 


fields. 

Over $30,000 was raised among the alumni and 
friends of Berkshire School during the three-month 
Flood Emergency Fund Drive, which ended December 
31. This amount was somewhat more than the goal 
set by the trustees to cover the cost of repairing the 
damage to the campus caused by the August flood 
following hurricane Diane. 

Some 38% of the school’s graduates and 13% of 
the non-graduates supported the school’s appeal for 
funds. In addition, gifts totaling $14,000 were re- 
ceived from Trustees, parents of alumni and other 
friends. 





In the fall Desert Sun School of Idyllwild, 
Calif., found that it had insufficient funds at hand 
to meet its scholarship (Student Aid) commitments 
for 1955-56. The situation was taken up in faculty 
meeting by the school’s directors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard W. Elliott, and later with the trustees, and 
given a wholehearted, really consecrated support. 
Thirty old friends of the school, aware of its funda- 
mental ideas, were sent letters asking for moral and 
financial support. 

In January Desert Sun’s Trustees Scholarship 
Committee announced that the $3000.00 necessary 
for this year’s program was in hand, and that in 
addition it had $2300.000 to start on next year’s. 
This gratifying result has meant a great deal to the 
satisfaction of the faculty and trustees. 

Desert Sun School’s Mother’s Club has formed 
within its group a scholarship committee for the 
purpose of supporting the Trustees Committee. For 
the past two years it has sold magazine subscriptions 
and with the proceeds helped the students build 
basketball and tennis courts. Now, since the school 
has the most essential courts and last summer was 
given Johnson Athletic Field, it has voted to turn 
all these proceeds to the support of the Scholarship 
Fund. 

The Father’s Survey Group, formed by Desert 
Sun’s Trustee, Joseph L. Hunter of Riverside, has 
met twice at the school to help in a program of long 
range planning. They have under consideration 
these immediate needs — 


1. Biology Laboratory (Fall of ’56) 





2. Swimming Pool (Summer of ’56) 

3. Additional summer shower and toilet facili- 
ties for girls (summer of ’56) 

4. Girls’ dormitory 


They have a broader program in view for longer 
range planning which will continue the development 
and expansion of the Desert Sun School in the most 
effective and economical way. 


In the summer of 1955 Desert Sun School invited 
a small group of friends to sponsor The Desert Sun 
School Patrons’ Association. Much benefit is seen 
from this effort in the renewed interest of many 
people not only in Desert Sun but in private education 
asawhole. The association is growing constantly and 
is lending its financial support to the school’s program 
of development. 

Desert Sun School’s young Alumni Association 
held its second annual Christmas Dance in Pasadena. 
Besides the joy and fun of reunion, the Association 
uses this means to raise money to help support the 
Scholarship Fund of the school. 





Since The Episcopal Academy moved to Over- 
brook, Pa., in 1922, each graduate has received a 
Bible, with his name and the academy seal embossed 
in gold on the front of the leather binding. For the 
first two or three years, the late S. Griswold Flagg, 
a graduate of the academy in the Class of 1903, 
donated the Bibles for the graduates. 


Recently William K. Holman, of the Class of 
1895, who has for many years provided the academy 
with the Bibles at cost, made a general contribution 
to the academy to begin a Bible Endowment Fund. 
Together with gifts from other friends, the fund is 
now approaching $2,000. The academy is hoping to 
build the fund to $10,000, the income of which would 
provide Bibles for the graduates each year. 





The next-to-last step in converting The Haver- 
ford School’s (Pa.) plant into an up-to-date func- 
tional unit from pre-school to Grade 12 was completed 
in the early fall, with the opening of a modern building 
for Grades 7 and 8. 

This new “‘middle school” building, built at a cost 
of $214,700, contains eight classrooms, a large manual 
training room, offices and conference rooms, an en- 
larged upper-school cafeteria, and a large assembly 
room for the middle grades. Parts of an older dormi- 
tory were used as the basic plan for the building, 
which is a brick-faced Georgian structure matching 
the school gymnasium, which it faces on the school 
campus. At present the building houses 160 boys 


in grades eight and nine. 
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The last step in the building program — a new 
building for the lower school (pre-school through 
Grade 6) is now in the process of design by an archi- 
tect and discussion by the school’s Board of Directors. 
The school administration plans to have this last 
building completed for the 75th anniversary of the 
school’s founding, in 1959. 


Of interest in the financial structure which is 
making possible improvements like these is Haver- 
ford’s Annual Giving Campaign. Now in its sixth 
year, Annual Giving has produced a total of about 
$125,000: from $8,000 in the first year to over $30,000 
this year. Of this total, none of which has been used 
in day-by-day maintenance, most of the money has 
been put into capital funds to make possible the 
starting of projects like the building just completed. 





At a Convocation on Individual Development 
held in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College, March 22, 
under the auspices of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., formal announcement was made con- 
cerning a campaign to raise $400,000 as the first part 
of a wide development plan at Moses Brown. 
Through the present campaign, faculty pensions, a 
new lower school building, a new science wing, and 
extended library facilties were declared the objectives 
by Dr. Thomas Perry, Jr., clerk of the Committee on 
Moses Brown School. Dr. Perry sketched briefly 
the growing needs of the school, observing that no 
new building program had been undertaken in fifty 
years. He announced an initial gift of $20,000 as the 
campaign begins. 

Presiding at the convocation, Barnaby C. Keeney, 
president of Brown University, cited points in the 
intermingled history of the university and Moses 
Brown, whose early benefactors had found a common 
interest in the founding of both institutions. Attended 
by several hundred guests, the convocation followed a 
dinner at the school for the Convocation Committee, 
its sponsors, the school trustees and faculty. William 
G. Saltonstall, principal of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, was the guest speaker of the evening with 
an address entitled, ‘““Tests of a Good Education.” 
Among the twelve points proposed as tests, Dr. 
Saltonstall stressed the ability of a school to attract 
and hold teachers of unusual ability. 


At the close of the convocation, George C. St. 
John, Jr., headmaster of Moses Brown, awarded 
citations in the name of the school to six alumni 
whose achievement in their vocations has contributed 
to wider knowledge and to service among their fellow 
men. 





It has been announced by Howard L. Rubendall, 
President of The Northfield Schools, that ground is 


to be broken this spring for a new gymnasium at 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Plans, which have been under preparation for months, 
call for a new basketball floor, swimming pool, locker 
room, and other supplementary rooms. 


The swimming pool, 75 x 42, will be equipped 
with two diving platforms and bordered by seating 
accommodations for 350 people. Adjacent to the 
natatorium will be a shower room with thirty shower 
heads. The locker room, 72 x 24x 16 feet in size, 
will contain 593 lockers and will have forced venti- 
lation. A coaches’ dressing room will contain forty 
lockers. In addition there will be a sizable training 
room for first aid and preventive care and a large 
equipment room for the speedy movement of ma- 
terials. In addition there is to be a director’s office. 
The connecting room between the old and the new 
gymnasium will be in the form of a lobby or visitors’ 
lounge with kitchenette attached for the entertain- 
ment of the visiting teams. 

The old gymnasium floor is to be devoted to 
wrestling, body mechanics, and apparatus. Its locker 
room will be used as a visiting team room and its 
coaches’ room as an officials’ dressing room. Tenta- 
tive plans call for a conversion of the old natatorium 
into an indoor rifle range. The old wrestling room is 
to be used as a team meeting room, equipped with a 
projector for visual aids. The old training room is 
to be converted into a powder room. 


Looking toward the future, the spectators en- 
trance lobby to the natatorium and the basketball 
floor will provide the connecting link to a new skating 
area being considered in long range plans. 





On Feb. 15, 1956, the $300,000 mortgage on The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., was burned at the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees. The cere- 
mony was in celebration of the debt-free status of the 
$2,000,000 campus. 

In destroying the mortgage, which was paid off 
on December 29, 1955, leaders of the school declared 
that the accomplishment was a tribute to the loyalty, 
devotion, and interest of the trustees, alumni, and 
parents. 





Construction at Rocky Hill Country Day 
School, East Greenwich R. I., will provide a vitally 
needed four unit classroom unit during the coming 
months. This is the result of the success of the 
$81,500 building fund campaign which was recently 
completed. This unit, the first of a planned group 
of structures which emphasize horizontal rather than 
vertical design, will provide much needed spaces for 
rapidly growing middle school and upper school re- 
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quirements. It will relieve the pressure on Hope- 
lands, the two-and-a-half-centuries old residence now 
used for classes as well as administration. The work 
is expected to be completed this summer. 


PENSION PLAN 


New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has joined the growing list of inde- 
pendent schools and colleges to be able to offer a 
teacher pension plan to its faculty. After a two year 
study headed by Col. Nelson Dingley, III, superin- 
tendent of NYMA; Leonard T. Mulhall, executive 
and finance officer; and Bartlett E. S. Chappell, dean 
of the faculty, a combined life insurance and retire- 
ment plan went into effect last November. 


The NYMA teacher pension plan has been written 
by Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield. It 
provides for retirement at age sixty-five and a certain 
amount of life insurance coverage. In order to 
participate in the plan a teacher must have served 
four years at NYMA before he is eligible to join. At 
the time of his joining, however, he is given credit for 
his previous years of actual service. The teacher’s 
contribution is three per cent of his salary; the school’s 
seven per cent. 


The plan is open to all types of positions at the 
Academy, including staff, grounds, office, kitchen, 
hospital, and maintenance personnel, as well as faculty 
and administration. For those who are too old to 
enter the plan, the trustees are offering comparable 
coverage from the regular budgeted income of the 
school. The amounts will be based on what the 
coverage would have been had the plan been in effect 
at an earlier date. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


In its second year of successful operation at the 
Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., is the system of two honor rolls, one 
called “The Headmaster’s List,” the other “The 
Student Council Honor Roll.” 


The Headmaster’s List is made up of two groups 
called first and second. To be on that list one must 
meet certain academic standards set by the faculty. 


The Student Council Honor Roll is based on 
standards set by the Student Council and approved 
by the faculty. To be on such a list requires a 
demonstration of excellent citizenship on the part of 
students. Such an honor roll makes it possible for 
all students including some who may have academic 
weaknesses but who are an influence for good in the 
school to achieve a degree of recognition that might 
otherwise be denied to them. 





Concern over the current tendency toward curri- 
culum change through addition of courses has 
prompted the faculty of the Latin School of 
Chicago to begin a comprehensive curriculum study. 
Starting with statements presenting the basic edu- 
cational philosophy and psychology of the school, 
the faculty has divided into departmental groups to 
analyze what is currently being taught and to dis- 
cuss means of more effective and timely teaching 
through course changes. 


The study as outlined will be dynamic in nature, 
changing with the trends of student needs. The 
immediate objective is a re-writing of courses of 
study to form a basic program from which faculty 
members may expand their ideas. The students are 
participating indirectly in the study through sugges- 
tions to their advisers concerning opinions of what is 
needed to prepare young men and women for college. 
Other suggestions from both students and faculty 
about improvement of the school environment are 
being studied. 


Directed by the headmaster, Dr. Mark A. Neville, 
the study is being conducted by George H. Dempesy 
and the various departmental heads of the school. 


The survey will embrace all of the teaching grades 1 
through 12. 





“How much time should a student spend on home- 
work?”; “What are considered the most serious 
distractions during studying?”; “What is the proper 
rest prescribed for students of high school age?” 
These questions and others are answered in a new 
brochure just published by Rhodes School, New 
York City, entitled “The Parent’s Guide in a Rhodes 
School Education,” which is offered free of charge 
upon request. 


Although the contents of this new brochure, 
which was prepared by the Guidance Department of 
Rhodes School, are based on the situation in the 
school, they serve also as a general guide for parents 
of all high school and parochial students. According 
to David F. Merrall, vice president of the school, this 
folder underscores the point that the parent’s role in 
today’s education is vital for the success of the 
student. 


A check-up on the ten most important points to 
remember is included in this illustrated brochure, as 
well as “10 Points for Parents,” which cover the 
parent’s role in secondary school education. 


Copies of the folder are available, without cost, by 


writing direct to Rhodes School, 11 W. 54 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., played 
host to twenty-eight students from Haileybury Col- 
lege, London, England, on April 28 and 29. 


The twenty-five boys and three girls came to 
Pittsburgh at the invitation of the English Room 
Committee of the University of Pittsburgh. They 
staged two performances of Shakespeare’s Macbeth in 
the Commons Room of the University’s Cathedral of 
Learning during their stay in the city. The student 
actors also will give performances in Boston, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, and Washing- 
ton in the course of their tour. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
recently announced a decision to admit a limited 
number of qualified Negro students during the 1956-57 
school year. For the first year such students will be 
admitted to the kindergarten. Each year thereafter 
the admissions will be extended grade by grade. 

In a letter to patrons, alumni, faculty, and friends 
of the school, the board of trustees said: 

“This change of admission policy is based upon 
the board’s concept of the purpose of Sidwell Friends 
School: to provide college preparatory training at a 
high level of academic excellence, with an awareness 
of an obligation to train for subsequent leadership 
and good citizenship. 

“Tt follows that.the advantages of such schooling 
should be made available to Negroes also, in order 
that they, too, may be better prepared for ultimate 
professional and civic leadership. Accordingly, these 
advantages will be made available to qualified Negro 
applicants. 

“No departure from the school’s present academic 
standards will be made.” 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., played host to Admiral Arthur Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, together with more 
than a hundred Freedom’s Foundation medal winners 
as the climax to the celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday. Earlier in the day the winners attended a 
chapel service in the academy’s Chapel of St. Cornelius 
the Centurion. Following the service they witnessed 
a parade and were guests of the academy at a dinner 
and band and glee club concert in the John S. Thomas 
Memorial gymnasium. Dr. Kenneth Wells, president 
of the Foundation, conferred the awards at this time. 


The Valley Forge Military Academy received two 
gold medals, one to the Superintendent, Major General 
Milton Grafly Baker, in recognition of an address de- 
livered at Villanova University, and the other to the 
Sketch Book, the literary publication of the Academy 


for “numerous essays and features on American 
ideals.” 





The Community Government of The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, the cooperative 
student-faculty governing body of the senior school, 
has been working on a plan of limitation of office for 
members of the senior school. Like many schools, 
Penn Charter has had the increasing problem, as the 
number of organizations in the school has grown, of 
too few boys doing too many things. That is, a few 
of the most able and popular boys have been elected 
to several important school offices, with the result 
that they have been overloaded, and others who could 
well have done the work and shared in the responsi- 
bility have not had the opportunity to do so. 


After the Christmas holidays a joint faculty- 
student committee was appointed to consider this 
problem. In mid-February they submitted a report 
which the Community Government has spent some 
time discussing. At a recent meeting the first definite 
step toward at least partially solving the problem 
was taken: a rule was passed that no boy could hold 
more than three offices at a time, only two of which 
could be the same, and that there could be no dupli- 
cation of editorships or business managerships. 


The Community Government feels that this is 
but the first step, and that some sort of point system 
of regulating office holding and possibly activities will 
be adopted eventually. Consequently the problem 
will continue to be discussed, either by the original 
committee or by a new one. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Desert Sun School’s (Idyllwild, Calif.) Co-director, Richard 
W. Elliott, is active in public education as well as private. The 
school benefits from his intimate association with public edu- 
cation and is in touch with the best of its work. He is trustee 
for the Hemet Valley Board of Education, Chairman of Riverside 
County School District Organization Committee, and President 
of Riverside County’s Coordinating Council for Public Education. 





During this academic year, The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., has had the services of George W. Williams, from Istanbul, 
to teach English. Mr. Williams replaces Leonard A. Rice, who 
is teaching English at Robert College in Istanbul this year, and 
who will return to The Hill School in the fall of 1956. 





Harry L. Moody, biology teacher, and Harold C. Wells, 
teacher of English, at Horace Mann School, New York City, 
have been preparing for the Ford Foundation Television and 
Radio Workshop teaching guides on short films and kinescopes 
from Omnibus, the popular Sunday afternoon television program. 

Leaflets written by Mr. Wells and Mr. Moody are designed 
to assist secondary school teachers in discussing with classes the 
scientific, historical, sociological and literary aspects of selected 
“shorts.” 
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Students in a few science and English classes at Horace 
Mann School proved discriminating and helpful in distinguishing 
between the entertainment values and the higher intellectual 
values in the films. 





At Horace Mann School, a plan of summer assignments 
has been instituted by which members of the faculty may 
broaden the scope of their activities through travel and study. 

The committee to review the faculty applications from which 
three were selected consisted of Roger F. Murray, associate dean 
of the graduate school of business at Columbia University, 
Edward T. Hetzler, a member of the board of trustees, and Dr. 
Mitchell Gratwick, principal. The following were chosen: 

Dean H. Moore, head of the mathematics department, will 
visit schools in England and Scotland to study their handling of 
advanced students, for comparison with our plan for admission 
to college with advanced standing. Ernest R. Dodge, head of 
the foreign language department, will attend Spanish classes at 
the University of Mexico and later travel through Central 
America. Alfred Baruth, head of the English department, will 
travel through Austria and the southern part of Germany, living 
in the homes of families there to study at close range the customs 
and language. 


This undertaking on the part of the school to provide study 


and travel opportunities has been received with enthusiasm by 
members of the faculty. 





Sidney Iansburgh, Jr., president of the board of trustees of 
the Park School of Baltimore, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert Alton Thomason to succeed Hans Froelicher, 
Jr., as headmaster upon the latter’s retirement on 1 July 1956. 


Mr. Thomason is at present head of the middle school of 
the Horace Mann School in New York. During his career at 
the school, which started in 1949, he has served as director of 
college placement and has compiled a handbook of advice and 
information for college candidates. In addition, he chaired a 
committee which examined every facet of life at Horace Mann 
and edited and collated committee recommendations into a 
vigorous course of action to improve the school. Mr. Thomason 
also has coached the fall cross-country team and winter and 
spring track teams. 

His educational activities outside the school have included 
membership in the Committee of Examiners in Literature for the 
School and College Study. He helped to formulate and to read 
examinations administered under this Ford-Foundation-spon- 
sored program and has received an appointment to the College- 
Board committee which will continue the work. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Thomason received his early 
education there. He holds an A. B. from the University of 
Michigan, completed after a tour of duty with the army in 
Korea. Before graduating from Michigan, Mr. Thomason 
married a classmate, and they now have two daughters and two 
sons. He has also received an M. A. from Teachers College of 
Columbia University. At present he is working for his doctorate 
in English at Columbia. 





Dr. Benjamin Fine, the Pultizer Prize winning Education 
Editor of The New York Times, has joined the advisory staff of 
Rhodes School, New York City, effective this semester, it was 
announced by the administration of the school. In his advisory 
capacity at Rhodes School, Dr. Fine will participate in monthly 
meetings of the entire administration and faculty to discuss 
current educational issues. 





In 1944, Dr. Fine wrote a series of articles which won for 
The Times the Pultizer Prize for the year. In addition, he has 
also won eighteen awards, citations and commendations from the 
nation’s leading educational organizations, including the New 
York State Board of Regents and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





Dr. Claiborn R. Hill, English instructor at Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., for the past two years, died in 
Rochester, Minn., on Feb. 1 at the age of 48. 





The board of trustees of The Storm King School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., announce the appointment of 
Warren P. Leonard, assistant director of The Putney School 
in Vermont, as headmaster beginning July 1. 





Charles H. Shons has retired as athletic director of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn. Joseph B. Lakovitch becomes 
Director of Physical Education, and Robert C. Adams is head 
of the Faculty Athletic Committee. 


Richard H. Lovelace has succeeded Kenneth C. Parker as 


director of public relations. Frederick F. Clark has become head 
of the News Bureau. 





Samuel R. Taylor, Chairman of the history department at 
The Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and formerly 
for many years coach of basketball, was honored at the annual 
mid-winter banquet of the Penn Charter Alumni Association by 
being presented with an engraved silver plate attesting to his 
many years of service to the school and by being made a ““Member 
of the Class of 1689.” This honorary class represents the year 
of the founding of the school by William Penn, and numbers as 
members several prominent friends of the school. 


Besides being the recipient of this award, Mr. Taylor was 
also the principal speaker at the dinner, entertaining the old 
graduates with story after story drawn from his experiences as 
teacher and coach. 





Clifton Lisle, Chairman of the English department at Penn 
Charter School, has recently had his second book on gardening, 
Pastures New, published by Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. The 
book has already been favorably received, and a review of it by 
Hal Borland was recently published in The New York Times 
Book Review. 

Mr. Lisle, who has been teaching English at Penn Charter 
for many years and has been Chairman of the English department 
for the past several years, retires from teaching at the end of this 
present school year. He plans to continue his hobby of gardening 
and probably will continue to write on his favorite subject. 

Besides being the author of two delightful gardening books, 
Mr. Lisle is also the author of a series of boys’ adventure stories. 
The first book in this series was published many years ago when 
Mr. Lisle was a young teacher. 





Oliver W. Nuse, director of art at Penn Charter, was 
recently announced as the winner of the Harrison S. Morris 
Prize for Watercolor at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Fellowship Annual Exhibition. 


The painting which won Mr. Nuse the award was one done 
at Gloucester, Mass., last summer. It was entitled “Gloucester 


Docks,” and was also exhibited at Mr. Nuse’s one man show at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance in January. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Ottve Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 

Art, an essential part of the curriculum at Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., is planned to illustrate 
and animate the work done in history and English by 
the sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Work in the 
freshman year is designed to develop the observation, 
accuracy, and manual skill which will be used in later 
work. 

As an example of the correlation of work under the 
new Emma Willard curriculum, the sophomores, 
whose work in history and English is concerned with 
the Medieval field, make a study of the “personality” 
of a medieval castle: its location and form, its dramatic 
effectiveness under different lights. This class makes 
sketches, too, of human figures in the costumes of the 
time, and figure groupings, such as processions against 
the background of such a medieval town as Florence. 
A study of manuscript writing led to a Christmas 
exhibit of illuminated quotations. 


The juniors this year have done work in por- 
traiture with relation to the costumes and customs 
of the courts of the Louis’. A study of landscape has 
brought an understanding of composition and color 
and resulted in a class project: to design a chateau or 
palace each student would like to build. Studies in 
still life have introduced the rise of individualism and 
realism and trained students in observation and in 
the use of form and texture. 


Problems in spatial relations, as an introduction 
to the elements of design, are the study of the seniors. 
This year they have been carrying on a craft project 
in line with the craft techniques of the Colonial 
Period in this country. This has included work in 
pottery, wood carving, copper etching, the decorating 
of wooden objects, and silver ware. An exhibit of 
these articles was on display for parents and other 
guests during the week before the Christmas recess. 
The seniors are now developing some ability in ex- 
pression through the understanding of space and the 
science of perspective in an architectural study. 


In addition to the required courses, an elective 
class open to juniors and seniors offers a study of 
contemporary art, using abstract forms, values, tex- 
ture, color, and effective movement in space. These 
problems are undertaken in both graphic and con- 
structive form. One project, United Nations posters 
showing the scope of action and policy in that organ- 
ization, was on display for the school. 

Field trips are essential elements of the art work 
at Emma Willard. The sophomores are required to 
visit the Cloisters, the Cathedral of St. John the 


Divine, and certain areas of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The juniors make a thorough study of 
the Frick Gallery and the parts of the Metropolitan 
which pertain to their field of study. Seniors explore 
the Schuyler Mansion in Albany, and the art elective 
students visit exhibits of contemporary art in small 
galleries in New York as well as the Museum of 
Modern Art. Other aids to the understanding and 
appreciation of art are special lectures given by 
authorities in the field. This year Professor Whitney 
Stoddard of the department of art at Williams College, 
is giving a series of two lectures every two weeks in 
conjunction with the regular offerings of the curri- 
culum. 





In the modern capital of our nation, medieval 
art, architecture and history come alive to the seventh 
grade students in the Bible class at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. The unfinished but 
beautiful Gothic Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul 
stands high above the city on Mount Saint Alban, a 
real visual aid for showing the majesty and glory of a 
medieval type of structure. 


First the girls see the drawings and a model, 
which show plainly the cruciform design of the build- 
ing. Then they enter this “sermon in stone,” where 
an expert on stained glass tells not only the history of 
this interesting art but points out the symbolism of 
the figures. A guide points out the many wood 
carvings fashioned by the best artists of modern 
time. To the girls gazing at this beautiful statuary, 
the figures and their lives and work become realistic 
and more meaningful. At the top is the majestic 
and victorious Christ sitting upon His throne. The 
spot light accentuates the loveliness and graciousness 
of the figure. Even these girls, interested in cokes, 
proms, and jazz, are awed by the splendor of the 
scene. The beauty of material things creates an 
appreciation of the beauty and worth of that which 
is spiritual. 


” 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, New 
York City, has been selected as a “pilot” school for a 
special study of the value of recordings in classroom 
teaching. Sponsored by Columbia Records, Inc., 
the study is designed to test the effectiveness of 
varied types of recordings as teaching aids, and 
to adapt Columbia’s present record catalog to the 
needs of educators. 


Florette Zuelke, recently appointed director of the 


educational department of Columbia Records, is in 
charge of the project. Miss Zuelke is a former head 
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of the music department at the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls. 


Two record players have been loaned to the school 
to supplement regular machines. Each teacher has 
ordered records and will keep extensive reports on 
their use throughout the year. Over 100 records and 
albums, ranging from whole operas to the sounds of 
the human heart, are now in use at the school. The 
records are stored and cataloged in the library, which 
is now equipped with two sets of earphones for student 
use. Teachers and students may borrow players and 
records for classroom or homework, just as they would 


a book. 


The project has been under way since January and 
is expected to continue through June, 1957. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., has had for 
many years a system of rating the students on their 
citizenship. Up until last year, a citation system was 
used: the ratings were merit, high merit and dis- 
tinction. Each rating carried with it a number of 
privileges. A girl was rated by the faculty and 
student council members. Last year, the student 
council, dissatisfied with the long-standing citation 
system which to the girls seemed to stress “being 
good” as a means to privileges and not as an end in 
itself, asked for a revision of the system. A faculty 
committee met with the student council, and their 
joint sessions produced the present system. 


The whole meaning of citizenship was examined. 
Citizenship as such was broken up into three cate- 
gories: the girl and her own life; the girl as a member 
of the group; and thirdly, the influence of the girl on 
the group. Each category is again subdivided. “The 
girl as an individual” category includes the neatness 
of her person and her room, her self-reliance, punc- 
tuality, cleanliness, enthusiasm, courage in the face of 
disappointments, dependability, and eagerness to 
learn. The second category, that of the girl in the 
group, asks: Is she courteous, sincere, obedient to 
rules, considerate, friendly, trustworthy, careful of 
school property, able to take criticism graciously, 
and willing to follow suggestions? The third category 
makes the girls increasingly aware of the role that 
attitude plays in life. The questions attempt to 
evaluate the acceptance of and obedience to school 
rules, the extent of the student’s effort to act and 
speak positively, the use of good judgment, helpful- 
ness in regard to the problems of other girls, and the 
concern for the welfare of the group as a whole. 


The citizenship charts are meant as guideposts to 
the girl; they are in no sense condemnations, but they 
are intended to help her start taking stock of herself 





as a person. In this scrutiny of self the sympathetic 
help of a teacher and of one of her classmates is 
meant to point out the positive aspects of her person- 
ality, and to show her in what areas she should try to 
improve most. 

The charts are filled out in the following manner. 
With the guidance of the corridor teacher, the corridor 
proctor (a girl appointed periodically to help in the 
carrying out of regulations) rates the good qualities of 
each girl in question. The actual markings are a plus 
mark for superior, a check mark for average, and a 
minus symbol for poor, or below average. The 
corridor teacher may ask the proctor on what grounds 
she judges her companion in a particular instance, or 
may ask for qualifying comments. The negative 
qualities are mentioned only in terms of how the 
proctor and the teacher can help the student in her 
own life. The corridor teacher may add her mark to 
the chart or write a comment if her opinion is at 
variance with that of the proctor. The charts are 
left at the disposition of other teachers for a day or 
so for further comments. Then the teachers who 
have members of the same class or grade on their 
corridors (As much as possible, girls are grouped in 
corridors by classes.) meet with the members of the 
student council, and each girl’s chart is analyzed. 
Suggestions are made about how each girl may im- 
prove. The senior advisor (In the beginning of the 
year each underclassman has chosen a senior council 
member as her advisor.) makes notes of these oral 
comments about her advisee. Later, the senior girl 
and her underclassman meet and the senior tries to 
guide the girl. The girl in question does not see her 
chart. The procedure used with seniors is somewhat 
different in that their charts are seen only by the 
corridor teachers and the senior council president. 
A conference is then held between each senior and her 
own corridor teacher. 

The help and encouragement which a girl may 
derive from a citizenship chart depends on her own 
attitude towards it. In a number of cases, it has 
been very evident that out of the conference between 
senior advisor and younger advisee has come positive 
and noticeable improvement. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 
Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress, and eight upper 
classmen of The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., are anticipating an exciting and unusual 
summer. Late in June they will be leaving for a six 
weeks’ stay in Japan. Their itinerary is being planned 
with the assistance of Col. Paul Rusch, director of the 

Kiyosato Educational Experiment Project. 


K.E.E.P., as it is better known, was started in 
1947 under the auspices of The Brotherhood of St. 
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Andrew in Japan, an Episcopal laymen’s organization. 
It is patterned after the early New England village 
centers and is the development of a practical plan 
for introducing to rural Japan a new way of life. 
Situated in the village of Kiyosato in the heart of the 
rural uplands, it includes a public health clinic, a 
rural free library, and a 4-H agricultural extension 
service, all of which are new in Japan. Already 
serving over 110,000 rural people in thirty-nine 
villages, it is regarded by national leaders as a model 
to show how practical, Christian democracy works. 

For several years the students and faculty of the 
Seminary have been interested in this work, and 
K.E.E.P. was adopted as one of the projects to which 
the Service League of the school makes an annual 
contribution. 

Col. Rusch, who has visited the school several 
times, has taught in Japan for twenty years. He 
served as an intelligence officer for General Mac- 
Arthur during the war. With his unique knowledge 
of Japan and its people, the Colonel has been in- 
valuable with his assistance in plans for the trip. 
After two weeks of traveling and sight-seeing in the 
country and principal cities, the party will spend two 
weeks at Kiyosato helping in the village schools, 
farm clinic, and library. The last fortnight in Japan 
will be spent in Tokyo, where the girls and Miss 
Jenkins will visit St. Margaret’s School, with which 
they have been exchanging letters and art exhibits 
for the past few years. 





One of the dramatic highlights at The Brearley 
School, New York City, was the presentation this 
February of Phaeton, a delightful musical version of 
the legend of the Greek youth who claimed Apollo 
as his father. Anne Basinger, Head of the Middle 
School, was playwright and lyricist for the fantasy, 
and Louis White, chairman of the music department, 
was composer and musical director. Members of 
eighth and ninth grade dramatics and Junior Choral 
enlivened the scenes of the Spartan military camp 
and the court of the Sun-God, as a chorus of Hours 
kept time. The faculty ensemble accompanied. 





At the Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
members of the Library Club had a book selection 
project in order to share in the spending of the pro- 
ceeds from the book fair that they sponsored earlier 
in the year. As part of this project each girl made a 
list of what she considered to be the ten best adult 
books for pre-college readers. When the librarian 
returned from the S.E.B. annual conference, she 
announced the results of the S.E.B. book awards and 
presented the group with the 1956 Senior Booklist. 
The girl who had the largest number of identical 


choices received as a prize a copy of The Family of 
Man. The school was pleased to note that of ten 
lists handed in, one girl had chosen six of the titles 
chosen by the S.E.B. committee; three others, five; 
and all, at least two of the books listed. 





The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is 
fortunate in being located near the Nevis Cyclotron 
Laboratories of Columbia University, which are 
operated on funds provided by the United States 
Navy and the Atomic Energy Commission. On an 
afternoon in February the chemistry classes, which 
were studying atomic structure and nuclear fission, 
and the class in fourth year mathematics were taken 
to visit the cyclotron. Upon arrival at the labora- 
tories, the students were taken to a lecture hall where 
one of the directors of the nuclear studies gave a very 
clear explanation of the principle of the cyclotron. 
When he was sure that the majority of the students 
had a reasonable understanding of the cyclotron, he 
took the students, in small groups, to see it. The 
girls found it an exciting experience when the cyclotron 
was turned off, the great thick concrete door opened, 
and they were permitted to enter and get a close view 
of the giant magnets and the section which produces 
“atomic bullets.” They also realized more than ever 
the importance of radio-activity, because they were 
permitted to stay only a short time, they saw the 
thickness of the concrete walls, and they were con- 
stantly reminded of where they were by large electric 
signs warning that they were on the level of radio 
activity. 

The girls were taken next to see the graduate 
students working with machines which recorded 
various types of mesons released from atoms. Finally 
they visited a laboratory where scientists were study- 
ing thousands of films exposed to mesons and other 
particles, and compiling information regarding types 
of mesons and other particles in atoms from tracks 
made on the films. 


Since what they saw correlated well with the 
chapters in their text book, the girls found the trip 
instructive, interesting, and thrilling. It was a 
successful trip from a practical standpoint because 
the only cost was a small one for transportation and 
the total time for it about two hours. Visiting a 
cyclotron under such excellent guidance gives students 
a better understanding of the new field of nuclear 
science and creates an urge for further study in 
college. 





During the current year the student council of 
Samuel Ready School in Baltimore, has sponsored 
a series of talks on the general topic, “Careers Open 
to Women.” At the bi-monthly Town Meeting of 
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girls in Classes VII through XII, women who have 
been successful in many fields have discussed in 
detail their life work. Subjects which have been 
included are: medicine, library work, nursing, teach- 
ing, accounting, social service, church work, and law. 
The speakers have presented the personal character- 
istics required in their chosen vocations, the necessary 
education and training, and the satisfactions to be 
derived from pursuing the various careers. After 
each talk the speaker has answered questions. In- 
terest has been particularly keen with regard to 
different aspects of the medical profession and of 
church work. 





Quiet Day is a day of special grace at The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., in memory of the founding 
of the school by three Quaker gentlewomen. There 
are no bells, no classes, and none of the usual school- 
girl hilarity. Mrs. Elizabeth Grey Vining spoke in 
morning service and shared with the school a moving 
Quaker silence. After lunch members of the tenth 
grade recited for her and the school from Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, The Four Zoas, 
and Ferusalem. 


The Christian Association of the Shipley School, 
has sent regular Saturday morning squads of girls 
to work in the Philadelphia Hospital, making beds 
and taking patients to and from the operating rooms; 
and to the Royer-Greaves school for blind children 
to play, read, sing, and especially to bring the children 
pictures of the outside world. Other projects concern 
an adopted Korean girl and the school in Perpignan, 
France, affiliated with Shipley through the Friends 
Service Committee. With Perpignan the girls have 
exchanged gifts, letters and samples of work, among 
them two tapes of madrigals and poems recorded at 
the school for broadcast over WFLN, the good music 
station of Philadelphia. Last June Marie-Joelle Goez 
from Perpignan graduated from Shipley, and then 
sailed with Miss Bradbeer, of the Shipley faculty, to 
be present at the commencement exercises at Per- 
pignan. Next fall a Shipley girl will live in the school 
at Perpignan for three months before returning to 
complete her junior year. Money for these projects 
will be raised at a dinner in May, followed by a 
Chinese auction and Acts II and III of The Admirable 
Crichton, produced by the dramatic club. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


During March The Brearley School, New York 
City, played hostess to Yoriko Konishi, the Japanese 
delegate to the New York Herald Tribune Youth 
Forum of high school delegates from all over the 
world. Yoriko lived in the home of one of the seniors 
during her two week visit at The Brearley and 





attended classes with her. She gave a short program 
of Japanese dances in the assembly one day. The 
Brearley was the fifth and last school in the New 
York City area which she visited. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., has announced 
that the ground breaking ceremonies for the new 
Lower School Building are set for Saturday, May 12. 
Mrs. John C. B. Washburn (Eleanor Wood, 1924) 
is the chairman of the committee in charge, and 
Frederic G. Presbrey, Vice President of the Board of 
Trustees, is the chairman of the Building Committee. 





The senior class at Rowland Hall, Salt Lake 
City, has a new member, a German exchange student. 
She has contributed much to make this year an in- 
formative as well as an enjoyable one. 


The school is eligible to send a student, a junior, 
to a European country this summer as an exchange 
student. She will be sponsored by the American 
Field Service and will live with a European family. 
She was one of the applicants selected, out of many 
students throughout the U. S. who applied, by the 
American Field Service headquarters at New York. 





At The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 
Sarton, after speaking in assembly about poetry, met 
with the members of the board of the Compass, the 
school literary magazine, and the contributors to the 
current issue. Since the page proofs of the magazine 
had been presented earlier to Miss Sarton, she was 
able to proffer stringent, as well as favorable, criticism 
to the young writers. 





The Shipley School, will break ground this 
spring for new classrooms, a supplement to the recent 
expansion of the school and the renovation of the 
kitchen and library. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Dorothy W. Gifford of Lincoln School, Providence, R. L., 
as chairman of the Rhode Island Schools Science Fair, was sent 
as guest of the Providence Journal Company to the National 
Science Fair in Oklahoma City, May 9-12. She also was invited 
to serve as a consultant on two panels: one discussing The 
Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values and the other on Science 
and Mathematics in the Junior and Senior High School Program 
of Instruction Today, at the New England Conference on In- 
struction, conducted in Boston, April 18-19, by the National 
Education Association. 

Eileen P. McGrath, of the science department at Lincoln 
School, was chairman of the judges for the Science Fair. 





Two members of the staff of The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., are retiring at the end of this year: Evelyn E. 
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Clark, chairman of the history department, who has taught at 
Dobbs since 1921; and Marguerite Gorski, who has been a house 
adviser since 1942. Miss Clark will be succeeded by Helen C. 
Cole, who has been a member of the history department since 
1928. 


Amy Lois Seasholes, who has taught Latin at Dobbs since 
1918, is leaving to take a position in the English department of 
Tsuda College in Tokyo. The new chairman of the Latin depart- 
ment will be Gertrude E. Link, who has taught Latin and 
mathematics at Dobbs since 1935. 





The board of trustees of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has established a fund to provide grants to 
teachers desiring to do advanced study during the school year 
or in the summer. Any teacher who has been a member of the 
Packer staff for three or more years is eligible to apply to the 
committee. Courses which may be taken under a grant may be 
graduate courses, lectures, or special studies beyond the bacca- 
laureate degree which are related to the work of the Institute 
and important to it. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Corr, headmistress of Rowland Hall, Salt 
Lake City, and two faculty members, Mrs. LaMar Whitaker 
and Mrs. Fredrica Murr, aided by school funds, traveled east 
to Kent School at Kent, Conn., in November to attend a seminar 
on “The Christian Idea in Education.” 

An active year for Mrs. Corr, she again left Salt Lake City 
on February 24, for a sabbatical leave from the school. She 
traveled first to Washington D. C., then to Atlantic City and 
New York City, where she attended national meetings for 
private schools. 

&#: Mrs. Corr left New York, March 3, and flew to Lisbon. 
She will tour through parts of Asia and Africa and most of 
Europe before sailing for home in July. 


Hamish G. W. MacEwan, art teacher at Saint Mary’s-in- 
the-Mountains, Littleton, N. H., gave a series of talks at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in November and December. His 
five lectures were entitled: “French Impressionism,” “18th 
Century English Painting,” “‘Post Impressionists,” “The Christ- 
mas Story (Early Paintings Relating to the Nativity),” and 
“French Painters as Colorists.” Mr. MacEwan is a graduate of 
the Edinburgh College of Art and Moray House Training College, 
Edinburgh. 








POETRY CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, and Cleanth Brooks 
will be the speakers at a Conference on the Teaching of 
Poetry to be held at The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania on Saturday, October 13, 1956, as a part of the 
school’s Humanities Program. The topic will be “Poetry 
As Paideia’’. 


The paideia theme was chosen because the idea of 
“the rearing of the young” seems particularly pertinent to 
secondary education; moreover, it is broad enough to 
allow full play of many ideas on teaching poetry. To 
give at least one focal point to the conference, however, 
the speakers have been asked to include comment on a 
topic that has divided contemporary critics: whether 
poetry should be taught essentially as a “‘reading of life’’ 
or as the aesthetic object conceived by the New Critics. 
Open discussion will follow the main addresses. 


Faculty members of all SEB schools are cordially 
invited to attend the Conference. Further details will 
be given in invitations to be extended to schools and 
colleges at a later date. In the meantime fuller invitation 
may be obtained from Paul Chancellor, Conference Chair- 
man, The Hill School. 























NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS DINNER MEETING 


On March 1 fifty-nine heads of the country’s 
elementary independent schools gathered for their 
annual dinner meeting at St. David’s School in New 
York City. Following a social hour at which David 
Hume, headmaster, was the host, a sumptuous dinner 
was served in the school’s assembly hall. 


Dr. R. I. W. Westgate of St. Bernard’s School was 
chairman of the interesting business session that got 
under way at 8:30 P.M. Carlisle Snively of Wynd- 
croft School reported on the elementary curriculum 
study now being undertaken by a special SEB com- 
mittee. 


The statement on “The Functions of Independent 
Secondary Education in the United States,” an 
N.C.I1.S. study, was discussed at length by Thurston 
Chase, Jr. of Eaglebrook School. Commenting on the 
various aspects of the report were James Hubball, 
Harrison Reinke, Roland Burbank, Willis Stork, 
Edward McEachron, Francis Caswell, Henry Welles, 
and Leverett Smith. 


Other topics discussed were: 


1, Handwriting 

2. Book Reports 

3. Time devoted to primary grade problems at 
S.E.B. conference 

Achievement tests adaptable to upper grades 
Intelligence tests 

Exchange teachers 

Summer sessions 


OND S 


Religion in the schools 
9. Salaries 


Those participating in the subjects mentioned 
above were Cameron Mann, Joseph C. Rennard, 
Daniel Pinto, Henry F. Werner, Henry Welles, 
Francis Caswell, Edward R. Kast and Elizabeth 
Dresser. 


Before the session came to a close at 10:40 P.M. 
Anthony V. Barber, enthusiastic chairman of the 
SEB Elementary School Committee, expressed his 
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gratitude to the host, to the meeting chairman, and 
to the headmasters for their interest in this annual 
conference. 


Next year’s dinner meeting will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, February 28, at a place to be 
announced later. 


A follow-up meeting of the heads of elementary 
schools was held at 1:30 P.M. on Friday, March 2. 

Dr. R. I. W. Westgate continued as chairman of 
the group. 

Mr. Barber, chairman of the SEB’s Elementary 
Schools Committee, reported on the progress made 
relative to the possibility of setting up SEB mid- 
year examinations in various subjects to be used for 
entrance purposes, eliminating the March tests. The 
May SEB exams would still be used for promotion, 
etc. He had already met with representative second- 
ary school admissions men and found them coop- 
erative. 


It was reported that the Elementary Schools 
Committee had asked the Executive Committee to 
provide more elementary school panels, elementary 
book displays, exhibits of work of elementary pupils, 
etc. at Annual Conferences. The 1956 Conference 
as a result, offered a wider field of elementary and 
primary topics. 

“How are the elementary schools handling the 
situation where students fail to make the secondary 
schools of their choice?” was the next topic. Various 
experiences were cited and some solutions were sug- 
gested. Nine-year elementary schools have a more 
serious problem than do the regular eight-and six-year 
schools. Those participating in the discussion were: 
Harrison Reinke, Henry Welles, Leverett Smith, 
Nathan Hale, Phillip Potter, Edward McEachron, 
John Webster, James Hubball, Cameron Mann, A. R. 
Hoxton, and John F. Robinson. 


There followed a lively exchange of ideas on the 
question, “What is the common practice among 
headmasters concerning classroom observation?” 
Those who made contributions were: Willis Stork, 
A. R. Hoxton, Kendall Pennypacker, Archer Harmon, 
Roland Burbank, Peter Messer, and William Ellis. 

As the meeting drew to a close the group turned 
again to the discussion of the SEB mid-year exami- 
nations. Since they are about to become a reality, 
questionnaires may be sent to member schools. It 
was suggested that when schools return questionnaires 
to the SEB they attach their own copies of typical 
mid-year tests in the subjects involved. 


LOWER SCHOOLS DINNER MEETING 


On Thursday evening, March 1, sixty-three men 
and women gathered at the Williams Club in New 





York City for the SEB’s annual dinner meeting for 
heads of lower schools of those member schools that 
include both elementary and secondary grades. N. 
Horton Batchelder, Jr., Headmaster of Williston 
Junior School, Easthampton, Mass., acted as chair- 
man. 


During the meeting that followed the dinner 
Robert W. Trout, director of the junior school of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the SEB’s Elementary Curriculum Com- 
mittee, reported on the progress his committee is 
making in its study of the curriculum for grades one 
through five. 


Next, Madeline Wilson of The Rivers Country 
Day School opened consideration of ‘““The Potentially 
Gifted Student,” and a good discussion ranged around 
the topic of those children who seem able but, for 
some reason, are not producing what they might. 
Various persons gave specific case histories and shared 
information on how to help this kind of child. It was 
agreed that one of the jobs of the independent schools 
is to help the gifted student, and perhaps the most 
important factor in helping such youngsters is pro- 
longed association with a sympathetic, sensitive, and 
inspiring teacher. 


At the conclusion of the meeting it was the con- 
sensus of those present that this kind of dinner 
meeting should be repeated each year on the evening 
before the opening of the SEB’s Annual Conference. 
The 1957 dinner meeting will be held at the Williams 
Club on Thursday evening, February 28. 


The next afternoon (Friday) at the Hotel Statler 
a follow-up meeting was held, as part of the regular 
Annual Conference program. Again Mr. Batchelder 
acted as chairman. He reviewed briefly the topics 
of the night before and asked for directives for Mr. 
Trout’s committee. A strong feeling of the group was 
that the report of the committee should be published 
and distributed; that the material in this form would 
be very helpful. It was felt also that it would be 
difficult to standardize the program of the younger 
grades, as has been done for the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 


Then Mrs. Johnson of Low-Heywood School gave 
a good report on the work in Student Government at 
her school, experimentation with which had been 
inspired by Elizabeth Greenleaf’s comments, the year 
before, on what she does at Milton Academy. There 
followed general discussion, which showed that most 
schools have some form of elected representatives, 
usually for each grade, who meet regularly to consider 
certain school affairs. The emphasis was on having 
these councillors as a law-making body rather than 
a police force. The purpose seemed to be to develop 
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a responsibility among the children themselves and to 
give the whole school an increased feeling of self- 
determination in at least some of its affairs. 


The meeting concluded with a brief consideration 
of how many schools had regular joint faculty meet- 
ings with the upper school and whether the upper 
school head was always present at lower school meet- 
ings. Lower schools in general have separate meetings, 
with occasional joint scheduled meetings. Upper 
schools are usually invited and frequently attend 
lower school meetings. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A program of physical fitness testing has been 
started at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., for 
the purpose of fitting the physical activities program 
of each boy to his own particular needs and abilities. 
The program utilizes the Rogers Physical Fitness 
Index, which measures five areas of physical pro- 
ficiency. Studies will be made to determine the 
relationship of physical fitness to academic attain- 
ment. 





During the winter season the Fay School in 
Southborough, Mass., has had use of the artifical 
hockey rink at St. Mark’s School. Despite the 
weather conditions the Fay hockey team had con- 
tinuous practice and used the flood-lighted rink for 
two night hockey games. 

The Fay track team uses the St. Mark’s School 
track during the spring term. In return for this 
kindness the Fay School donates the services of its 
Track Coach, Harold Geick, a former Harvard track 
captain, to St. Mark’s. 





The Polytechnic School of Pasadena, Calif., has 
recently completed a study of the secondary school 
choices made by Polytechnic students graduated in 
three consecutive ninth grade classes during the 
current decade, and of the degree of success enjoyed 
by these students in their academic subjects at their 
new schools. The study shows, first, that Western 
independent schools enrolled approximately three out 
of five Polytechnic graduates, with the remaining 
two-fifths quite evenly divided between local public 
schools and Eastern independent schools. More 
important, perhaps, both to Polytechnic and to the 
secondary schools, is the evidence that each of the 
three groups of schools attracted a cross section of the 
Poly graduating classes. Finally, the study makes it 
gratifyingly apparent that students who had done 
well in the ninth grade at Polytechnic could be 
depended upon to do work of high quality at their 
new schools, regardless of geographical distance or 
organizational difference from Polytechnic. 


The students of St. Thomas Church Choir 
School, New York City, will sing a concert in St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Pittsfield, Mass., on 
May 25. The service is for the benefit of the Berk- 
shire County National Cathedral Association. 

The choristers have also been invited to participate 
in the National Convention of the American Guild of 
Organists, to be held in New York City on June 25-29. 
The boys will sing a service of choral Morning Prayer 
in St. Thomas Church, Tuesday June 26. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, DEVELOPMENT 
The Fay School, Southborough, Mass., has re- 


cently acquired a two-acre tract of land adjacent to 
the school property. It is being developed into a new 
athletic field for the school. 

On Saturday, May 5, the new and beautiful Fay 
School Community Center was dedicated. This 
building houses a combination gymnasium-audi- 
torium, four classrooms, a shower room, locker room, 
squash court, rifle range and two large-size playrooms. 





Last November, the completion of a new Gymna- 
sium-Auditorium was announced at a special Open 
House by Berkeley W. Hotchkiss, Headmaster of the 
McTernan School in Waterbury, Conn. 


Since that time, the building, containing two 
basketball courts and a stage, as well as shower and 
locker rooms, has been in constant use. The Annual 
Christmas Pageant was performed there before an 
audience of over four hundred guests, and the three 
basketball teams are still enjoying their first season 
of real “home” games. 


The school is looking forward to holding its 


Commencement exercises in the new building, this 
year. 





The William Morris Turner Memorial Organ, a 
Hammond Organ installed during the winter at The 
Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif., was presented 
by his parents in memory of a Polytechnic alumnus 
of the class of 1946. 

Throughout the second semester the instrument 
has been in use for daily chapel services, for assemblies 
in the auditorium or gymnasium, and for many class 
projects. Ruth Bampton, director of music at Poly- 
technic, notes with pleasure that the versatility of 
the Hammond tonal combinations helps to give con- 
fidence to young voices in the choral groups. In 
addition, many pupils from Grade I up have played 
with a minimum of special instruction the pieces 
which they have previously learned on the piano, and 
older students have supplied the organ accompaniment 
for glee club numbers. The organ is expected to add 
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new interest and beauty to the forty-ninth commence- 
ment exercises at Polytechnic. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., has been 
the recipient of a fine gift presented by the Sewickley 
Academy Home and School Association. The 
Academy recently purchased a new cyclorama for 
the stage, made possible by funds realized from a 
clothesline sale held by the association in the fall 
of 1955. 


The new curtains will add greatly to the effective- 
ness of future stage productions because they will 
make it possible to utilize a larger area on stage for 
large groups, such as ensembles, choruses, and plays. 
They will also permit smaller areas to be used for 
forums and assembly programs. Because of the color 
and nature of the material, greater effectiveness will 
be achieved with lighting, and a greater variety will 
be permitted. 





Headmaster Clifford Nichols, Jr., of Sewickley 
Academy, has announced that plans are under way 
for ground-breaking ceremonies to take place in 
April, for a new kindergarten and nursery school 
building. This building is part of the school’s long- 
range building plan which will ultimately include a 
new gymnasium and six faculty residences. The 
added room obtained with the erection of this new 
nursery school and kindergarten will accommodate 
50 children, and will release the space now occupied 
by these grades. It is anticipated that the new 
facilities will be ready for occupancy by the time 
school reopens in the fall. 


The long-range plans call for the raising of $1,000- 
000, with half going into the building fund and the 
other half million to be used for the school’s endow- 
ment fund. The drive for funds began back in 
December and has been extremely well received. The 
response has been most heartening. 





Wyoming Seminary Day School of Wyoming, 
Pa., recently opened the doors of its new pre-school 
building, the Payne Pettebone House, located at 763 
Wyoming Avenue in Wyoming, about a mile and a 
half from the present Day School building. This 
historic old home was given to Wyoming Seminary 
by Mrs. Franck G. Darte for use of the Day School. 

The first floor and the basement were converted 
for use by the three, four, and five year groups which 
comprise the pre-school department of the Wyoming 
Seminary Day School. The second floor has been 
remodeled to provide an eight-room apartment for 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson Bird. Mr. Bird is headmaster 
of Wyoming Seminary Day School. 





The building, as it stands today, incorporates the 
most modern features of school design — acoustical 
ceilings, indirect or fluorescent lighting, tile and 
linoleum floors, and tastefully decorated rooms with 
the Williamsburg shades of green, pink, and yellow. 
All of the tables and chairs in the classrooms and the 
tables in the cafeteria, as well as some other new play 
equipment, have been provided by the alumni of the 
school through the Annual Giving Program. 


All of these modern features have been accom- 
plished without altering the charm of the century-old 
exterior. For young children, this provides an easy 
transition from home to school. Many of the features 
of the house were preserved. A beautiful old kitchen 
stove, dated from 1873, was kept in the kindergarten 
room and is now used by the children in their play. 
The stove is unique in that it is so close to the floor 
that the top is within easy reach of the smallest child. 


The greatest changes are found in the basement, 
which has been transformed into a beautiful pine- 
paneled all-purpose room and cafeteria. This room, 
too, has an acoustical ceiling and a small stage. It 
is used not only for the noon meal but also for a play 
room and for the rest period which follows the lunch- 
eon. Just off the all-purpose room is a very modern 
kitchen of the latest design, fully equipped. 


Still to be completed is the playground, which is 
to be laid out to the north of the school building. 
Various types of playground equipment are on hand 
and will be installed during the spring vacation. The 
grounds, all fenced in, provide for the safety of the 
children. To the south and in the rear of the building 
the formal gardens are to remain intact as they have 
been for the past century. Feeding stations of various 
kinds for birds have been placed within view of the 
classrooms. The many windows provide plenty of 
natural lighting to make the classrooms cheerful and 
bright at all times. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


C. Thurston Chase, Jr., headmaster of Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., was married on March 9 to Mrs. Susan Talbot 
Macpherson of New York City and Kent, Conn. The ceremony 
took place in the First Congregational Church in Kent, and was 
performed by the Rev. William Hindle, pastor of the church, 
with immediate members of the family in attendance. 


The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Hammond Talbot of 
Kent, and the late Mr. Talbot. She attended Sweetbriar College 
and is a graduate of the Bank Street College in New York. She 
has taught at Bank Street and at the Dalton Schools, and for 
three years was assistant to the Headmaster of the Buxton 
School in Williamstown, Mass. Until recently she has been 
associated with the Dalton Schools. 


They will live in Little Hundridge, the headmaster’s resi- 
dence at Eaglebrook. During the spring holidays they were 
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entertained at alumni and parent gatherings in San Antonio, 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Miami, and Hobe Sound, Florida. 





The Board of Trustees of The Polytechnic School, 
Pasadena, Calif., announces with pleasure the appointment, 
effective in September, 1956, of Adolf C. Nelson as assistant 
headmaster of the school. A graduate of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College with the Bachelor of Education degree, Mr. 
Nelson received his M.A. from Wayne University and did 
further work at the University of Chicago. His major subjects 
were education and mathematics. He comes to Polytechnic 
after four years at Maumee Valley Country Day School, where 
he has been instructor in mathematics and director of testing. 
His earlier teaching experience includes six years at Cranbrook 
School, seven at Grosse Pointe Country Day School, and eight 
at Manlius Military School. At Polytechnic, Mr. Nelson will 
have charge of all testing and admission procedures. 





In the fall of 1955 Francis E. Carter, Jr., B. A. University 
of Virginia, became headmaster of The Summit School, 
Reynolda, N. C. Mr. Carter taught at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., from 1936 to 1938, and at Gilman School in Baltimore 
from 1938 to 1955. 





Edwin M. Rich, Director of Town School for Boys, in 
San Francisco, California, and Mrs. Marie K. Fowden, Fourth 


Grade Teacher at Town, represented their school at the SEB 
Conference held in New York City in March of this year. 


It has been the custom of the Town School Board to send its 
representatives to the conference to the East Coast a week or 
more ahead of time, so that the teachers could have the benefit 
of visits to some of the Eastern independent schools. This 
year was no exception. While Mr. Rich attended meetings and 
held private conferences, Mrs. Fowden visited seven schools, 
three in Washington, D. C., and four in New York City. She 
reports that she derived much pleasure and benefit from her 
visits to these fine schools. 

Since Mrs. Fowden has for many years been particularly 
interested in “the gifted student,” she says that she considers 
herself especially fortunate in having had the opportunity to 
attend the 1956 SEB Conference. She adds, “The entire trip 
was like a refresher course at college, and I wish that every 
teacher could have the benefit of such a worthwhile experience.” 

Mr. Rich, who has taken the trip many times, says he feels 
strongly that it has always proved beneficial to himself, to his 
teachers, and to the school. 











NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


This Council has recently sent a questionnaire to 
member schools. It is an important questionnaire, and 
the Executive Committee of the SEB hopes that you will 
take the time to answer it. Thank you! 














INTIMATIONS OF AUTOMATION 


By C. Rospert WE LLs 


Mr. Wells is a member of the faculty of St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


OULD automation coupled with the honor system 
* supplant the classroom teacher? Presumably 

not. There is evidence, nevertheless, that 
mechanization can be effectively used in the class- 
room, especially in the language arts. The following 
survey reveals current mechanistic trends at St. 
Louis Country Day School. This preparatory school 
for boys has 386 students and thirty-two faculty 
members. 

In the Latin department, for instance, Robert L. 
Hobbs, Latin master at the school since 1927, who, 
despite the roaring of jet planes overhead and the 
chug-chugging of power mowers on campus, explains 
complicated grammatical constructions in a low- 
pitched voice. “It’s all done with electronics,” 
Hobbs comments. “I merely talk into this swiveled- 
armed microphone,” he says pointing to his desk, 
“and my voice, amplified and projected, comes 
through the loudspeaker on the tape recorder over 
there.” Laconically he adds, “Saves laryngeal wear 
and tear, you know.” 

Flicking a switch of the tape recorder, Hobbs now 
administers a “canned” test to his beginning Latin 
section. With impeccable diction the machine says, 


“The men and women work in the fields.” Then 
follows a three second pause. Repeating itself, the 
machine says, “The men and women work in the 
fields.” And now in the ten second pause that follows 
the students are to translate the sentence into Latin 
on their paper. Exactly at the count of ten the 
machine emits the next sentence in the same faultless 
diction. Then follows the pause, the repetition, and 
the writing. Finally the last sentence is given, the 
machine stops, the time-synchronized buzzer sounds, 
and the lads move to their next class. “I believe,” 
Hobbs says, “that this teaches boys to concentrate 
under pressure.” And with a smile he adds, “Of 
course, it is still necessary to grade the papers.” 


During mid-winter his class listens to a series of 
taped talks based on Guerber’s Myths of Greece and 
Rome. Having edited the book, Hobbs relates these 
myths in a highly interesting as well as informative 
manner. To test their listening comprehension, they 
are questioned immediately after the recorded lecture. 
Additionally the Latin department uses the pro- 
fessionally made tapes titled, “Living Language 
Series,” produced by the University of Minnesota. 
“After reading Fason and the Golden Fleece,” Hobbs 
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says, “the class listens to the Living Language’s 
dramatization, which is complete with musical back- 
ground, sound effects, and vivid characterization.” 
While listening they hear such actions as “the snorting 
and roaring of bulls, the tumult and shouting of 
battle, as well as the romantic episode of Jason and 
Medea.” Ironically, modern mechanization breathes 
the breath of life into the printed page of ancient 
mythology! 
II 

Supplementing the tape recorder in the language 
department are electrical record players. Roy Batten- 
berg, German instructor since 1923, says, “I find 
records helpful in accustoming students to the voices 
of others, especially to clearly enunciated Germanic 
songs. To reinforce this ear-eye training, students 
follow the musical score with a German script before 
them.” 

French master Henry G. Gilland also finds re- 
cordings helpful for teaching an appreciation of 
French music, particularly popular songs and “‘travel- 
type French”; that is to say, the language used on 
menus, boats, stores, and other points of tourist 
contact. “TI find the tape recorder useful for dictating 
sentences in French which the students copy down in 
French.” 

At the suggestion of Wilbur J. Hatfield, editor of 
the English Fournal, the St. Louis Country Day 
School’s English department purchased an opaque 
projector made by the American Optical Company 
for projecting full-sized themes in the classroom. A 
movable bright-light arrow is used to point out com- 
positional errors. This mechanism provides an ideal 
visual gadget for enabling an entire group to fixate 
upon a specific error while the instructor explains 
corrective measures. 

Other teacher-saving but educative devices used 
at St. Louis Country Day School are field trips, 
both local and interstate. Science classes from time 
to time have taken trips to steel mills, an aluminum 
plant, the cyclotron at Washington University, and 
the St. Louis weather bureau. Annually during the 
winter term the entire eighth-grade, supervised by 
faculty members, take a three-day educational tour of 
the Chicago area, visiting particularly the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Adler Planetarium, Shedd 
Aquarium, Chicago Board of Trade, and allied places 
of educational interest. 

Without describing the Harvard rapid reading 
training films, the countless movies shown to social 
studies and science classes, and other commonplace 
mechanical aids to learning, the school’s survey shows 
conclusively that records, tape recordings, and the 
opaque projector can lighten the burden of routine 
work for the classroom teacher. 


Of interest are the opinions advanced by veteran 
teachers purporting to show why automation cannot 
entirely replace the live teacher: “Boys wouldn’t 
prepare an assignment without a teacher,” says a 
former headmaster now teaching language. “Such 
necessities as review of previously learned material 
plus explanations of grammatical constructions and 
syntax require a teacher,” argues another old-timer. 
Still another says, “Since no two classes are exactly 
alike, no two presentations can be precisely the 
same.” Perhaps the most cogent assertion is made by 
the department head who contends, “Automation 
may supplement but it will never supplant the living 
teacher in a classroom situation.” 





EDUCATIONAL FUND RAISING 


Alumni fund directors, development officers and 
others engaged in raising money for colleges and 
universities have received a valuable new working 
tool in the form of a 200-page book recently pub- 
lished by the American Alumni Council. 

Bearing the title, “The ‘How To’ of Educational 
Fund Raising,” the book has been distributed to over 
600 individual members of the American Alumni 
Council with fund raising duties. Also, with the aid 
of a gift from the General Electric Company, copies 
have been made available to some 350 college presi- 
dents and other top administrative officers not 
otherwise on the Council’s mailing list. The book 
is priced at $3.00 and may be ordered from the 
Council (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.). 

Brought together under one cover in “The ‘How 
To’ of Educational Fund Raising” are a group of 
forty-one papers presented at the fund sessions of the 
American Alumni Council’s 40th General Conference 
held at Bretton Woods, N. H., last summer. Supple- 
menting these is a section of reprints of the major 
articles published in the annual Alumni Fund Issue 
of the American Alumni Council News last spring. 

Included in the book are “How To” presentations 
prepared by veterans in the field that cover the 
following aspects of educational fund raising: planning, 
starting and executing alumni funds and development 
programs; training the volunteer workers; approaching 
foundations for grants; promoting gifts from parents, 
students, reunion classes, alumni clubs, special in- 
terest groups, friends, local communities and corpo- 
rations; setting up annuity, bequest and insurance 
programs; coordinating with capital gifts efforts and 
cooperative fund raising associations; capitalizing on 
the Corporate Alumnus Program; and finding solutions 
for the special problems facing tax-supported uni- 
versities, private secondary schools and independent 
liberal arts colleges. 
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NEW FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 


Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
(Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass.) 

William Cowperthwaite A. B., Harvard music, Latin, 
math. in 
lower school 

Michael F. Humphreys A.B., Rutgers French, The Gunnery 
Spanish 

Gilbert S. Jordan B.S., Springfield wrestling Kent-Halton 

William Lanxner A.B., Michigan English Hackley School; 

Scarborough School 
Duncan N. Nelson A.B., Wesleyan; English, 
A.M., Harvard Latin 


(The Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Mrs. Isabelle Leona Buchanan Ann Reno Institute Ist grade The Berkeley Institute 

Mrs. Janice Dartford Flatbush Teachers Training School; kindergarten Packer Collegiate Institute; 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Woodward School; 
Teachers College, Columbia Miss Hewitt’s Classes 


(The Brearley School, New York City) 


Bouteneff, Vera C. Université de Paris French Cours Notre Dame, Paris 
Brockway, Joan A.B., Radcliffe; music 
Mannes College of Music 
Burklund, Deborah B. A.B., Barnard psychology The Brearley School; 
Low-Heywood School 
Cook, Phyllis A.B., Pembroke; mathematics Stuart Hall; 
M.A., Brown Lincoln School 
Cutter, Ann A.B., Vassar; English Kent School (Colorado); 
M.A., Radcliffe Abbot Academy; 


Miss Fine’s School 


North Dakota secondary 
schools 


Duffy, Kathleen M. A.B., State Teachers College, mathematics 
North Dakota; 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
Frankel, Nancy B.F.A., Temple; arts & crafts 


Temple University; 
M.A., Columbia 


Englewood School; 
The Dwight School (N.J.) 


Gregor, Fernande Delbecque Univ. of Brussels French Sacred Heart School, 
Brussels 
Kafker, Serena A.B., Barnard; history 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
Kidder, Emily A.B., Mount Holyoke; science St. Margaret’s School 
M.A., Univ. of Pennsylvania (Virginia); 


St. Mary’s School, 
Garden City; 
Springside School 
Little, Selina F. A.B., Bennington art Shady Hill School; 
Francis W. Parker 
Shcool, Chicago 





Louria, Yvette Univ. of Berlin; French Columbia University 
Sorbonne; 
M.A., Columbia 
Mahbubian, Mahbubeh Conservatory of Iran; student Teheran, Iran elementary 
Manhattan School of Music teacher, school; 
music Teheran Conservatory 
Marsh, Ellen A.B., Sarah Lawrence; student New Lincoln School 
New York Univ.; teacher 
Harvard 
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Name of New Teacher 


McConnell, Alberta 
Mooney, Anne H. 


Phelps, Theodosia 


Rowen, Mary Lee 
Sawtelle, Rebecca F. 


Spaeth, Dorothea 


Patrick Archer 


Marion G. Berger 


Robert B. Carroll 


John M. Hanford 
Ronald E. Huenerfauth 


Thomas W. F. Micklem 


Chard P. Smith, Jr. 


James D. McHale 


Paul Murphy 


Charles O. Roberts 


Daniel J. Leahy 
Marjorie F. McKaig 
Edward C. Carter, Il 
Erwin A. Fiero, Jr. 


Andrew C. Holmes 
John Cederstrom 


Sarah M. Lippincott 


Degrees and Colleges 


A.B., Mount Holyoke 
Vassar 


A.B., Mount Holyoke 


A.B., Wellesley; 
Univ. of Washington 


A.B., Sweet Briar 


A.B., Smith 





Subjects 


student 
teacher 

student 
teacher 


psychology 


history 


student 
teacher 
rhythms 


(Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn.) 


B.A., Principia College; 
M.F.A., Calif. College 
of Arts and Crafts 

B.A., Vassar 


B.S., Alabama U.; 
B.S., M.S., Ph. D., Louisiana State U. 


art 


lower 
school 


mathematics 


(The Denver Country Day School, Englewood, Colo.) 


A.B., Princeton 
A.B., Cornell 


A.B., M.Ed., U. of Virginia 


B.A., B.D., Yale 


Spanish 
mathematics, 
science 
English, 
history 


history, 
religion 


(Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass.) 


A.B., Boston Univ.; 
M.A., Johns Hopkins 


A.B., Williams 


geography, 
languages, 
coaching 
English, 
coaching 


(The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia) 


B.A., Wesleyan; 
M.A., Harvard 


A.B., New York U.; 
A.M., Columbia 


B.A., Oklahoma 


A.B., U. of Penna. 

B.S., Franklin & Marshall 
A.B., Wesleyan 

Penna. Academy of Fine Arts 


B.S., Wheelock College 
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French, 
Spanish 


science, 
mathematics 


librarian 


elementary grades 
elementary grades 
elementary grades 
art in primary 
grades 
kindergarten 





Previous Teaching Experience 


Girls’ Latin School; 

Ethical Culture School; 
National Cathedral School; 
Miss Fine’s School; 

Dana Hall School 

Sarah Dix Hamlin School; 
Madeira School 


University of Utah 


Putney School; 
Daycroft School; 
Rosemary Hall 


Vassar College 

Nursery School; 
Poughkeepsie Public School; 
Poughkeepsie Day School 


Alabama University; 
Greenwich High School 


Hackley School 
George Junior 
Republic 
Lynchburg College 


research and translating for 
U. S. Dept. of Defense 


U. S. Air Force 


Asheville School; 
St. Louis Country Day; 
Northwood Sch. 


Fork Union Military Acad.; 
Warren Sch. 


Lehigh U.; 
U. S. Army Post Librarian 


Camp Ettowah 

Bryn Mawr Art Center; 
St. Peter’s Choir School 
Angier School; 

Hills & Falls School 





Name of New Teacher 
Sally W. Winsor 


Saranne Borda 
Richard A. Schlegel 


Annie-Claude Dobbs 
Louise May Fields 


Virginia Cox Pedrick 


Robert H. Conway 


Samuel S. Duryee, Jr. 


Emile H. Jalbert 


C. Bray Manchester 


C. William Potts 


John M. Bergland, III 


William C, Crawford, Jr. 


Allison J. Downs 
Richard L. Higgins 
Hans Mair 
William M. Miller 


Francis K. Murray, Jr. 
Edward E. Thompson 


Robert S. Bahney 


Peter J. Benelli 
Grant N. Horne 
Henry D. Sheldon 
Clark A. Vaughan 


Charles R. Waugh 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


A.A., Briarcliff Jr. College kindergarten 


A.B., Hollins College 
A.B., Haverford 


second grade 
geography 


(Germantown Academy, Philadelphia) 
B.A., Sarah Lawrence; 
M.A., Bryn Mawr 
B.A., Wilson; lower school 
M.A., Teachers Coll., Temple Univ. staff 


Illman School; lower school 
Univ. of Pennsylvania staff 


French, grades 1-6 


B.S., Syracuse 5th and 6th grades 


B.A., Hobart; history 

M.S., Columbia; 

Diploma, Graduate Inst. of Internat’l 
Studies, Geneva 

B.A., Columbia; French 

M.A., Middlebury; 

Univ. of Paris 


B.A., Haverford; English 
Harvard 

B.S. in M.E., Swarthmore; mathematics, 
Temple science 


(Gilman School, Baltimore) 


A.B., Princeton public speaking 
A.B., Virginia Latin 

A.B., Oberlin; English 

M.A., Johns Hopkins 

B.M., Peabody Conservatory; instrumental music, 
M.Mus. Ed., VanderCook College band 

A.B., Carleton College; 

Dr. iur., Innsbruck University, Austria 
A.B., Johns Hopkins; 

Ed.M., Virginia 

A.B., Johns Hopkins 

B.S., Yale 


German 
fourth grade 


geography 
chemistry, 
general science 


(The Gunnery, Washington, Conn.) 


B.A., M.A., Indiana University; 
University of Michigan; 
University of Minnesota 


American history, 
public speaking 


B.A., Yale English, 
Latin 

B.A., Yale English, 
music 

B.A., Williams; algebra 

University of Michigan (Law) 

B.A., Haverford; Spanish, 


M.A., University of Guanajuato Latin 
B.A., Harvard; 
Boston University (Education) 
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biology, 
chemistry 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Briarcliff Nursery; 
Ossining Rec. Center; 
Scarborough Day Sch.; 
Agnes Irwin School 


Sarah Lawrence; 
Univ. of Penna, 
Boys’ Central and Girls’ 
High Schools, Philadelphia 


Plymouth and Springfield 
Township Schools, Phila- 
delphia 

Oak Lane Co. Day School; 

director, Miquon School 
Summer Day Camp 


intern, Germantown Friends 


School 


Allen-Stevenson School 


Germantown Friends Sch. 


St. George’s School 


Gilman School; 
Tonbridge School, England 
Maryland Public Schools 


Frankfort and Jaspar, 
Indiana, High Schools; 
Howe Military School 


University of Utah 


University of Hawaii; 
Woodstock Country School 











Name of New Teacher 


Mrs, Jean G. Bell 


Jeanne Gould 


Allen P. Keith 
Jay R. Shenk 


Mrs. Joyce McCray 


Kenneth M. Brown 


David S. Long 


Donald S. Ronnie 


Paul M. Winship 


Clinton N. Ely 
J. Dwight Gibb 


Arnold Burr Johnson 


Eugene C. Latham 
Michael J. Mennone, Jr. 
Robert S. Royce 


Dr. Frank E. Smith, Jr. 


Carl C, Storey 


Frank D. Baker 
Riker L. Ramsbotham 
Richard L. Rutledge 


David L. Southworth 


Constance Bowdoin 





Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


(Hamden Hall Country Day School, Hamden, Conn.) 


B.A., Wellesley Form II and III 


English, Form II 


adviser 
B.A., Swarthmore; music 
Yale Graduate School 
B.A., Dartmouth 


B.A., Albright College; Latin 

Yale Divinity School 

B.A., Wellesley; graduate Radcliffe English, 
Management Program history 


(The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.) 


B.S., Notre Dame; Spanish 
University of Maine; 

Mexico City College 

B.A., Princeton; Latin 
Cornell, School of Agriculture 


M.A., Colgate mathematics 


(Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H.) 


A.B., Dartmouth English, 
administration, 
coaching 


(The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.) 


B.A., Yale English 
B.A., Yale ancient history, 
Bible 

B.A., Trinity; general science 
M.A., Columbia 
B.A., Williams 
Mus. B., Yale 


B.A., Amherst 


public speaking 

school band 

mathematics, 

general science 

B.A., Princeton; 

M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University 


school physician 


B.S., B.A., M.A., University of 
Arkansas 


business manager 


(Lenox School, Lenox, Mass.) 
B.S., Boston Univ. 


chemistry, 


biology 
B.S., Columbia; history 
M.A., Hofstra 
A.B., M.A., Boston Univ. math., 
history 
A.B., Harvard; Latin, 
M.A., Columbia science 


(The Lenox School, New York City) 


A.B., Vassar English 
history 
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ass’t., athletic dept. 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Hamden Hall 


Maine Maritime Academy 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 


Westminster School; 
Brunswick School 


Hotchkiss School 


Hawken School 


St. Luke’s Hospital; 

Bellevue Hospital; 

Fellow, New York Academy 
of Medicine; 

Fellow, American College of 
Physicians; 

Diplomate, American Board 
of Internal Medicine 

business manager, Queens 
College, Charlotte, N.C. 


Barre, Mass., High School 
S. Paul’s, Garden City 


Cheshire Acad. 





Name of New Teacher 


Priscilla Frost 
Katherine Lewis 


Lorine A. Parks 


Elizabeth W. Stevens 


Richard E. Noble 


Robert J. Rote 


E. S. Heney 


Geoffrey H. Merrill 


Thomas L. Wood 


Howard Taber 


James R. Douglas 


Gene Stephens 


Marjorie M. Bull 
John H. Croghan 
John W. Darr, Jr. 


Gilbert Feldman 
John S. Hoffeker 


John E. Hughes 
Mrs. Oliver L. Lilley 
Albert E. Rogers 


Thomas F., Triol 


Lester R. Webel 


Degrees and Colleges 


Univ. of Toronto 
A.B., Barnard 


A.B., Wellesley; 

A.M., Teachers College, Columbia 
A.B., Smith; 

Ed.M., Harvard 


Subjects 
Class V 


music, lower and 
middle schools 
Class IV 


Class VI 


(Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va.) 


B.A., Middlebury; 
B.A., Univ. of Madrid 


B.S., Thiel 


French, 
Spanish 
civics, 
problems of 
democracy 


(Lower Canada College, Montreal) 


B.A., McGill 


B.A., McGill 


B.Sc., McGill 


history, 

English, 

Latin 

history, 

gen’l subjects in 
jr. school, 

hd. of jr. sch. 

science, 

math., 

geography 


(Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y.) 


A.B., Brown; 
A.B., M.A., Oxford 


mathematics 


(The Pingry School, Hillside, N. J.) 


A.B., Brown; 


M.S.M., Union Theological Seminary 


A.B., Lehigh; 
Northwestern 


music appreciation 


English 


(The Polytechnic Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


B.A., Syracuse; 
M.A., Columbia 


B.A., New York Univ. 


B.A., Harvard; 

B.D., Union Theological Seminary 
A.B., A.M., Yale 

LL.B., Cumberland University 


B.A., Princeton; 
B.A., Oxford 


Simmons College; 
Columbia University 


B.A., Haverford 


B.S., Penn State Teachers College; 
M.A. Columbia 


B.M. Texas Western; 
M.A., Columbia 
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fifth grade 
physical ed., 
science 


sixth grade 


mathematics 
English 


English 


librarian 


mathematics 
mathematics 


music 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Green Vale School 
Bronx House 
Music School 
Friend’s School, Baltimore 


Springside School; 
Scarsdale High School 


Monroeville, Pa., 
High School 


Sedbergh School, 
Montebello, Que.; 
Montreal public schools 


ass’t prin., Roslyn School, 
Westmount, Que. 


Sedbergh School, 
Montebello, Que. 


Hotchkiss 


ass’t prof., Rutgers 


Union and Hillside, N. J., 
public schools 


Boys’ Latin School of Chicago 


New Lincoln School 


Brooklyn College 

The Hill School; 

The American School in 
London; 

New Lincoln School 

St. Columbia’s in Dublin, 
Eire; 

Verde Valley School 

Dartmouth College 


Asheville School 

Stevens Institute; 

West Point; 

Children’s Home School 
Fabens High School; 

E] Paso Music Conservatory 











Name of New Teacher 


Joe Jones 


The Rev. George B. H. Macnamara 


John R. Mitcheltree, Jr. 


George O. Riggs 


Francois D. Vaillant 


Floyd D. Fairweather 


James J. Doherty 


The Rev. Peter Chase 


Clay G. Stevens 


Richard H. Akeroyd 
David M. Evans 
Donald Marshall 


Robert Merz 


A. Austin Albert 
John R. Bergen 


George W. Chase 


David C. Duncombe 


Richard A. Ellis 
Thomas C, Greene 


Blaine S. Purnell 
Mark Potter 


John G, Sullivan 





Degrees and Colleges 


Guggenheim Fellowship 


B.A., Univ. of Manitoba; 

A.Th., St. John’s College; 

S.T.B., General Theological Seminary 

B.A., Univ. of Colorado; 

M.A., New York Univ.; 

further studies in sacred music at Union 
Theological Seminary 

B.A., Yale; 

M.B.A., Harvard Business School 


B.A., Columbia College; 
M.A., Columbia Univ.; 
Faculty of Political Science 


Subjects 
(St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J.) 


art 


school chaplain, 
sacred studies 


organist, choir- 
master, music 


biology, physics, 
chemistry, 
economics 


U. S. history, 


geography, 
shop 


(Shattuck School, Fairbault. Minn.) 


B.A., Concordia College 


English 


(Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, Ariz.) 


A.B., Harvard 


mathematics 


(South Kent School, South Kent, Conn.) 


A.B., Brown; 
S.T.B., General Theological Seminary; 
diploma, St. Augustine’s College (Eng.) 
A.B., Trinity 


school chaplain, 
social studies 


English, 
dramatics 


(Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y.) 


B.A., M.A., St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford 


B.A., Nebraska Wesleyan; 
B.D., Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


A.B., Brown University; 
M.A., Univ. of Pa. 


A.B. Houghton 


French, 
English 
director of music 


social studies, 
English 


Latin, 
English 


(The Taft School, Watertown, Conn.) 


B.A., Bowdoin 
B.A., Yale 


A.B., Harvard 


B.A., Dartmouth; 

Columbia; 

Union Theological Seminary 
B.A., Dartmouth; 

S.T.B. Berkeley Divinity School 
B.A., Yale; 

M.A., Yale School of Music 
B.S., Bucknell 

B.A., Yale; 

Art Students League 


B.A., Princeton; 
Stanford 
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Latin 


mathematics, 
modern languages 
mathematics, 


general science 
religion 
French 


Latin 


biology 
art 


French 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Lehigh Univ. adult class; 
Summit, N. J. Art Ass.; 
private students 


church choirs; 

glee clubs; 

military choral group in 
Japan 

Statson Univ.; 

Univ. of Georgia 


Rectory School 


Devil’s Lake, N. D., public 
schools 


prin., Franklin, Mass., 


High School 


Peddie School; 
Scarsdale, N. Y., High School 
N. Y. C. public schools 





Name of New Teacher 


Virgil Espino 


Charles H. Rankin 


Christian Smith 


Phillip N. Spiller 


Roy Strasburger 


Harold A. Sykes 


Mrs. Hannah T. Willitt 


Michael B. Buchanen 


Edward Harrell 
John A. Moir 
Marvin H. Shagum 


Mrs. J. M. Dover 
Jean M. Elliott 


Jean M. Feeley 
Balborg M. Hokanson 


Mary Lou Kelly 
Alice M. Muslow 
Mrs. Winfield Parks 


Minnie B. Rainey 


Gertrude L. Salmon 


Jonathan M. Steere, Jr. 


Louis Conick 


Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects 


(Texas Military Institute, San Antonoio, Texas) 


B.S., Trinity; 
M.A., University of Texas 


B.A., Louisana College; 
B.D., New Orelans Baptist; 
Th.M. Theological Seminary 
B.A., University of Texas; 
Sorbonne, Paris 


B.A., St. Mary’s University; 
M.S., Trinity 


B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers 


College; 


B.D., Protestant Theological Seminary in 


Virginia 


B.A., Northwestern State College of 


Louisana. 


B.A., University of Pittsburgh; 


M.S. in L.S., Our Lady of the Lake 


College 


biology, 
general science 


English 


Latin, 

English, 

French 

history, 

English 

director of religious 
activities 


military 
science, 
Ass’t. to PMS&T 


librarian 


(Westtown School, Westtown, Pa.) 


B.S., Springfield 


A.B., Morris Brown 
A.B., Harvard 
B.A., Washington & Jefferson 


athletics, 
math., 
science 
athletics 
science 
Latin, 
English 


(Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I.) 


A.B., Swarthmore; 
Brown 


Garland Jr. College 
A.B., Smith; 


Columbia; Northwestern; Syracuse; 


Univ. of Penna. 
A.B., Univ. of N. H. 
R. I. School of Design 


New Haven State Teachers College 


A.B., Univ. of Va.; 

Mary Washington College; 
Conn. Coll. School of Dance; 
Burnsville Sch. of Fine Arts 


A.B., Radcliffe 


ass’t in art 
English 


3rd grade 


mathematics 


ass’t in 7th grade 
art 


pre-primary 


dance 


general science, 
biology 


(The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia) 


A.B., Haverford; 
M.A., Harvard; 


Middlebury Summer Sch. of French; 


Univ. of Pennsylvania 
A.B., Yale; 

B.A., Oxford; 

M.A.T., Yale 
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French, 
Latin 


English, 
dramatics 


Previous Teaching Experience 


instructor, Medical Field Ser- 
vice School, Ft. Sam 
Houston 


School of X-ray 
Technology, New Orleans 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


Edgewood High School, San 


Antonio, Texas. 


St. Mary’s Hall San Antonio, 
Texas 


instructor, U. S. Army 


Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
San Antonio Public Library 


Agawam, Mass., 
High School 


Mount House Sch. (Eng.); 
Williston Acad. 


Thayerlands 
St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Harmon Hall 


Attleboro, Mass., public 
schools 


currently head of dance dept., 
Pembroke 


Friends’ Select School; 
Springside School 


Hotchkiss School; 

head of news bureau, WKNB, 
New Britain; 

editorial staff, Hartford 
Courant 














HOW IS YOUR SPEECH COURSE? 


By Ar.n M. Coox 
Mr. Cook is speech instructor at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., and co-author of the book, English for the Armed Forces 


(Writing, Speaking, Reading), Harper, 1943. 
Ts article will differ from many articles pub- 


lished in THE INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN. 

It will not tell you what one teacher is doing 
successfully. It will not say: “This I have done, it 
works, and you should try it.” Nor will this article 
theorize on what should be done by schools or classes. 
Rather the purpose here is nothing more than an 
attempt to stir things up, or at least to fill a vacuum. 

Over the years as a speech teacher in an inde- 
pendent school I have wondered what other speech 
teachers were doing and have hoped that articles 
would appear in the S.E.B. BuLtetin or that speech 
would be included in the Annual Conference. Nothing 
happened. The speech field was a vacuum. Al- 
though neither an enthusiastic joiner nor an energetic 
writer for professional journals, I feel compelled to 
try to rally some of my speech colleagues in the 
independent schools. 

As a former teacher of college speech courses and 
as a member of regional and national speech asso- 
ciations, I am acquainted with the speech work being 
done in the high schools and colleges. But what are 
the independent secondary schools doing about 
speech? I do not know. My travels as a debate 
coach bring me in touch with high school speech 
teachers, and I learn of the work they are carrying 
on in public speaking, in speech correction, in dra- 
matics. But of speech in the independent schools I 
know next to nothing. Perhaps there is not much 
speech work; perhaps there are not many speech 
teachers. 

I am cognizant of the imperative in independent 
schools: preparation for college. I am aware that 
speech credit is not a must for college entrance. 
Nevertheless, it would be a rare headmaster who would 
not at least pay lip service to speech. Many head- 
masters, fortunately, do much more; they believe in 
speech; they are compelled to make speeches; and 
they are willing that students be exposed to speech 
training. Here at Shady Side we try to do something 
about speech training. 


II 


We require one period a week of speech training 
of each student during his last three years at the 
school. This is a non-credit course, but it is a separate 
course and does not represent a period borrowed 
from English. Being non-credit and a theft from each 
boy’s study periods, there is some resentment. But 
looking back over the years, we think the course 
fulfills a need and has produced beneficial results. 


As I listen to a senior on commencement or class day, 
I can recall his first fumbling and self-conscious efforts 
during his sophomore year. Better still, our graduates, 
returning from college and starting out in business or 
in one of the professions, tell us how much the speech 
course has helped them. In short, we think speech 
work has justified itself, but we are not complacent 
about how we handle it. 

One more thing. If I have sympathetic co-workers 
scattered among the schools, won’t you write to the 
editor of THE Buttetin? Or write a news story for 
Tue Buttetin on the place of speech in your school. 
Write to the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
to ask for a spot for speech on the Annual Conference 
program. Just in case speech should get into the 
program, I would like to suggest the following as 
some topics for discussion: 

1. Should speech be offered as a course in in- 

dependent schools? 

2. Should such a course be compulsory or 
elective? 

3. What should such a course be: fundamentals 
of speech, public speaking, voice and diction, 
argumentation and debate? 

4. What amount of time should be devoted to a 
speech course? 

5. What are good text books for a speech course? 

6. Should our speech course be aimed at all 
students or only the gifted students? 

7. Should the speech work be a part of the 

English course or a separate entity? 
Who should teach the speech course? 

9. How should speech classes be conducted? 
a. How much instruction by the teacher? 
b. How many student speakers per period? 
c. What kinds of speeches? 

d. How much audience criticism? 

10. How can classroom speech work be related to 
real speaking situations? 

11. What is the responsibility of the independent 
school to the speech-handicapped student? 

12. How extensively is speech offered in in- 
dependent schools? 

13. How many speech teachers have had special 
training commensurate with that required of 
teachers in English, history, etc.? 

The foregoing list is certainly not intended as 
agenda for a speech section at the annual conference; 
it does suggest some of the questions that occur to 
one struggling along as best he can. I hope for some 
help in filling the speech vacuum. 
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AN 


Announcing 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Study Is Hard Work 


By WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF STUDY TECHNIQUES, KENT SCHOOL 


Completely different from the usual works in 
this field written by professors of education or 
psychology, this little book is the outgrowth of 
a course which has been remarkably successful 
in preparing students for college. Oriented 
toward the development of mental habits and 
the direction of the will toward mental exercise, 
it tells the student how to develop his own study 
habits, how to organize, how to listen, how to 
read, how to write, how to prepare for tests. 


Professor Harold C. Martin, Director of General 


167 pages 


Education A at Harvard, says in his Foreword: 
“This little book is in many ways an unusual 
one. To begin with, it has a bluntness far from 
common in how-to books of any time or clime. 
Its delightfully perverse title is neither misnomer 
nor joke. . . . The student who has learned to 
enjoy study because he knows how to do it well 
is prepared in the best sense of all for work in 
college and for life in the world of men. What- 
ever helps him to learn how to study well is, 
therefore, an important contribution to his 
liberal education.” 


$2.00 








Write Department 33 for a complimentary examination copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 49 EAST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 



































Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 


professional guidance .. . 
... Selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 


schools. The BULLETIN is but one 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school problems. 


of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


270 Park Ave. 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 






























AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 


a 


SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


~~ 


Aitsa W, Futton 
Frances J, Hitpt 














She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


now has a separate Private 
School and College depart- 
ment specializing in nation- 
wide and Latin American 


placement. 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ExrisaBeTH Kine, Director 
Room 1006 
516 Firta AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnray Hitt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








the 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANCHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





























SCHOOL 


SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Why are so many positions listed with us each year by the independent schools? 
Because 1) we know what kinds of personnel the independent schools want; 
2) we recommend selected candidates; 
3) they like our methods of doing business. 


Why do teachers and other school personnel register with us? 


Because 1) they know that we have contacts with hundreds of the independent schools; 
2) they hear good things about us from our other clients; 
3) they receive our personal attention and advice. 


No registration fee 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 


Your confidence respected 


Interviews by appointment 


464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 











Everyone’s Talking About the New 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 


This new gold and green dictionary, Webster’s 
Elementary Dictionary, sets a precedent in the 
field of dictionary making! 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary is the first 
dictionary ever written by dictionary makers 
specifically for children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary is the first 
elementary dictionary based on a collection of 
citations specially gathered from _ specific 
sources to fill the needs of boys and girls in 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. Over 150,000 citations were 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


recorded and filed under the various words 
used. These citations are actual examples of 
the use of words found in books and magazines 
for elementary children. 


SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Uncluttered definitions 

Practical, up-to-date entry words 
Simplified diacritical markings 

Large, clear, attractive type 

Entry words introduced as whole words 


Practical introductory material 


Publishers of a Complete 


Language Arts Program 























THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which parents 
may pay for the education of their children in monthly installments during the 
academic year while the school receives its fees in full at the beginning of 


each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The Tuition Plan 
and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to parents. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments, reduces operating costs and enhances 
good will. Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Firta AVENUE, New York 16, New York 























% 
5 O/ Private Schools and Colleges, including Z 3 of the members of the 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


offer to their students the protection of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Twenty-six years of service 
Steady increase for all these years 
Protects the Parent’s tuition investment 


Assures the School’s income 


Now available in two forms: 


/ 


Covering medical absences and withdrawals 


2 


Covering both medical and non-medical 
absences, withdrawals and dismissals 


Sustaining member of the 
Secondary Education Board 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 
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